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Art. I. Journal of a Tour in Germany, Sweden, Russia, Poland, 
during the Years 1813 and1814. By J. T. James, Esq. Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 4to. pp. 540. 31. 3s. Boards. 
Murray. 1816. 


N intimation of ‘a book of travels from the pen of'a student 
is little calculated to excite expectation, or to inspire con- 
fidence: but the present journal would reflect no discredit on 
the maturest years, and is obviously the production of a re- 
fined taste and a highly cultivated understanding. Of the 
many valuable statements and sentiments which the author 
has crowded into its composition, and of which we can convey 
but a very inadequate representation, some have, no doubt, 
been anticipated by Pallas, Coxe, Tooke, Clarke, Thomson, 
and other travellers in the north of Europe; while the har- 
rowing narrative of Labaume has considerably diminished 
the interest with which we pesuse the numerous striking 
allusions to recent military events, intimately connected with 
the peace and permanency of civilized society. Yet most of 
Mr. James’s details appear to be the result of personal and 
diligent observation, conducted under the guidance of can- 
dour and discrimination; ‘some of them, we believe, are re- 
corded for the first time in the English language ; and all of 
them are communicated in his own able and impressive 
manner. During the former part of his journey, he enjoyed 
the society of Sir James Milles Riddell, and, during the 
latter, that of W. Macmichael, M. B. Radcliffe-travelling 
Fellow of the University of Oxford. To the Hon. Heneage 
Legge he acknowleges his obligations for several etchings, 
and to Robert Wm. Hay, Esq. of the Admiralty, for a very 
entertaining account of his stay at Tulchyzn, inserted in the 
last section. — The plates, eighteen in number, form de- 
sirable embellishments of the work; and they would not have 
been the less acceptable if they had been accompanied by a 
map of the countries traversed and described. 
Of the five sections contained in this volume, the first in- 
cludes the route from Gottenburg, by the way of Berlin, to 
VoL. LXXXII. B Stralsund. 
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Stralsund. After their arrival at pn gE the travellers 
Jost no time in visiting the falls and canal at Trolhattan. On 
their way to Marstrand, they remarked huge blocks of stone, 
ranged in a somewhat circular form, and others disposed 
more irregularly. . Such rude remains of an untutored state 
of society, which are not uncommon in Sweden, are tradi- 
tionally ascribed to the modes of administering justice in 
antient times: but the common people regard them as me- 


morials of battles, denoting the spots on which heroes were. 


interred; and they venerate them, accordingly, with super- 
stitious awe. 


‘ The heat of the weather was now excessive, the mercury 
rising even to 90° of Fahrenheit’s scale in the shade, and the days 
were tediously lengthened: though we rose early in the morning, 
it appeared as if we had reached the mid-day, and the ruddy beams 
of the setting sun were seen to gild the atmosphere until the latest 
hour of the night. 

‘ A singular effect during this season is observable in the land- 
scape: the distant objects, when the sun is set, or concealed 
behind a cloud, assume a peculiarly heavy colourless aspect, and 
seem to an eye accustomed to English scenery, as the phrase is, 
not quite in keeping: a correspondent darkness may be remarked 
in many of the best Swedish engravings of country scenery, as 
well as in the beautiful pictures of Falcrantz, who has pourtrayed 
nature faithfully as he saw it. The phenomenon may perhaps arise 
from a greater condensation of the atmospheric moisture near the 
ground, in these northern latitudes, where the mean temperature 
of the earth is lowest: the particles in a semi-opake state impede 
the transmission of the coloured rays; the pure colour, there- 
fore, which is always broken down by a white tinge of haze where 
the particles are illuminated and reflect the ray of the sun, be- 
comes in its absence obscured by a dark negative shade of black. 
A contrary effect takes place in the glowing climate of Italy, 
where the vapours of the atmosphere are more completely held in 
solution : the tints and hues of distant objects are both bright and 
clear, and even the parts in shade enlivened by the most brilliant 
reflections.’ 


On the 16th of July, the tourists proceeded southwards, 
by Helsinburg and Lund; noting in their progress the larger 
and fairer proportions of the inhabitants, originating pro- 
bably in the intermixture of Danes, German Lutherans, and 
emigrant Scotish farmers. In Lund, the two most prominent 
objects are the University and the Cathedral. The erection 
of the latter is referred to the year 1020; and its style accords 
with that of the Norman architecture of England. — The 
Bishop’s annual, revenues are about 2251., ‘a comfortable 
episcopal income in this land of cheapness.’ —- Malmo, Ystadt, 
and Rostock, furnish no remarks that need detain us. — In 
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the state of Mecklenburg, the peasants are still attached to 
the glebe: but their condition is comparatively easy and 
happy, from the indirect influence of public opinion, created 
by the refinement of manners and the progress of civilization. 
“In Brandenburg, the circumstances most adverse to agri- 
cultura! improvements are the want of inclosures, and the 
improvident tenure of land; one half of an estate being culti- 
vated for the subsistence of the tenant and his family, and the 
other to fill the granaries of the landlord, —— Near Hohen- 
zieritz, the havoc and desolation of warfare became too ma- 
nifest. ‘ Filled with these dreary images,’ says the author, 
‘ we drew near the border of a forest, where our atten- 
tion was arrested by a monument erected to the memory of 
the late Queen. It was here, while on her journey, she was 
seized with that inflammatory complaint, whose violence 
baffled all attempts at relief, and in a few hours terminated her 
existence in a neighbouring cottage. During the present 
eventful epoch, we needed not to call in aid the solemn cha- 
racter of this sequestered spot to heighten those impressions, 
chivalrous as well as melancholy, which a reflection upon the 
fate and virtues, the sad reverses and premature death of this 
beautiful and amiable Princess, will never fail to excite in 
every honourable and feeling mind. We travelled through 
the gloomy forest in silence, and with sensations hardly to be 
exceeded by the gallantry and loyalty of a Prussian bosom.’ _ 
The elegance and regularity of the streets of Berlin have 
been often celebrated, but Mr. James appears to have directed 
his attention and reflections to some of its principal manu- 
factures, as those of porcelain, silk, cotton, carpets, bronze, 
&c. * At the iron-foundery they have acquired an art of cast- 
ing small ware articles which, I believe, is peculiar to them- 
selves; the medallions, after the antique cameos and intaglios, 
the medals of Lord Wellington, run upon an impression of the 
original cast at London in silver, as also the iron-cross for the 
campaign of 1813, on which they were now employed, may | 
be cited as fair examples; their sharpness and precision of 
form are equal to what might be effected in the most ductile 
metals: the work when finished is rubbed over with burnt 
porcelain earth, receiving a rich hue of jet, and for orna- 
mental trinkets is generally set in silver or gold. It may be 
sapposed that the practice of the founders, with regard to 
_ their superiority in this branch, is kept secret; but I have 
been told that the iron is fused with a small quantity of anti- 
“0s and the furnaces used for this purpose are small and 
Ow. 
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The collection of minerals has been lately enriched by the 
treasures of Humboldt, who refused his precious cabinet to 
the repeated solicitations of Bonaparte, although the restor- 
ation of the estates, which he had lost in the Prussian war, 
was proffered in exchange. 

Mr. James exhibits in animated and glowing language the 
feelings of patriotic enthusiasm and devotedness which, at this 
period, pervaded the Prussian dominions: but a single anec- 
dote is often more eloquent and convincing than pages of the 
finest declamation. ‘ One trait of patriotism in the sex well 
deserves to be recorded: the house of a poor woman having 
caught fire from the Prussian bombs, her neighbours gathered 
around her in haste, and endeavoured with officious earnest- 
ness to extinguish the flames. Hold, said she, my friends, 
do you not see our countrymen have set it on fire themselves ? 
do you not understand that, if they cannot enjoy the town, at 
least the French shall not? let it burn, let it burn! Rostopchin 
could have done no more.’ Of the portentous military 
movements which now occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Berlin, the recollection is still too recent to require that we 
should accompany the author in his recital of them. 

On taking leave of Berlin, Mr. James directed his course by 
Prentzlaw, Paisewalde, Anclam, and Griefswalde, to Stralsund, 
where military and commercial bustle again prevailed. 

The mineralogical aspect of the regions included in this 
portion of the travels seems to have presented little variety; 
the soil of extended tracts of plain being generally charac- 
terized by a reddish sand, arising from the partial decomposi- 
tion of large boulders of gneiss or granite, intersected by veins 
of quartz. The coast of Pomerania grows less sandy, as the 
traveller approaches the sea: but the cliffs on the north of 
Rugen are of white sand, lying under a thick crust of mould. 
These heights may be regarded as a connecting link between 
two long ranges of hills, on the opposite coasts of Sweden and 
Germany. 

The second section conveys us from Ystadt to Carlscrona, 
Calmar, Ionkoping, Linkoping, Stockholm, Upsala, the mines 
of Dannemora, Griselham, and over the Gulf of Finland, on 
the ice. 

Carlsham, which is environed by romantic scenery, is 
described as hanging ¢ like a nest upon the cliffs.’ Carlscrona, 
the chief naval arsenal of Sweden, is provided with covered. 
docks excavated from the solid rock, and greatly superior to 
the covered slips at Venice. Here, the traveller takes oc- 
casion to combat the supposed subsidence of the Baltic; an 
hypothesis which seems to have originated in the precipitate 
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generalization of a few partial and local changes, produced by 
temporary causes. The gold of the Adefors mine is found in 
small grains, imbedded in a rock of mica-slate, which is in- 
tersected by veins of quartz and pyritous matter. When this 
matrix is broken down, and reduced to powder, the gold is 
obtained by washing, but scarcely in a sufficient quantity to 
repay the expence of working. 

The beautiful expanse of Lake Wettern, and the scattered 
town of Ionkoping, stretching across the head of it, delight- 
fully relieved the monotony of gloomy forests. The town of 
Linkoping also suggests some interesting remarks. —* Among 
the curiosities in the library are preserved some cups curiously 
wrought of wood thin as paper, and enclosed one within the 
other to the number of an hundred. ‘These samples of in- 
— are from the lathe of General Steinbock, the hero of 

elsingburg; who, after a long career of glory, was made 
prisoner at ‘Toningen, and obliged to have recourse to these 
mechanical labours to soothe the tedium of his long confine- 
ment in a Danish prison, for (shame to an seminal nation !) 
when the ransom demanded was only gooo dollars the gallant 
General passed the remainder of his life in captivity.’ 

Notwithstanding the poverty which generally prevails in 
Sweden, the government is by no means negligent of the 
maintenance and education of the poor cottagers: 


‘ Parochial schools are universally kept up, under the salutary 
provisions of a law of Gustavus III.; and there are few among the 
peasants but what are able both to read and write. With regard 
to their maintenance, when in distress, constant parochial aid is 
afforded, and a poor-house supported in every parish, at the ex. 
pense of a light rate upon the property of the wealthier inhabitants, 
The funds, moreover, arising from the charity-boxes for gratui- 
tous donations, are in part destined to the same benevolent pur- 
pose; a distribution of their receipts is made to a certain number 
of out-pensioners, as well as the inmates of the poor-house, who 
are generally portioned in four classes ; the sick, the aged, those 
who have large families, and those who are helpless from their 
state of extreme poverty. 

‘The honesty of the Swedes is as proverbial as that of the 
Highlanders of Scotland, a nation whom they resemble in many 
particulars ; neither are these charity-boxes, though frequently 
placed in the most exposed situations on the road-side, ever frau- 
dulently opened; nor is any other unguarded property, public or 
private, liable to depredation from the hand of the harmless rustic, 

‘ Of other moral qualities I cannot say how large the catalogue 
may be, but they indisputably possess in a high degree that feel- 
ing of rude pride (I had almost said —— which distin- 
guishes the manners of the lower class of people under a free 
government: occasionally, however, higher traits of mind are 
displayed, 
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displayed, and those of a nature to reflect infinite credit on the 
national character. Hokanson was a peasant of the province of 
Blekingen, whose name for probity and honour had procured his 
return to eight successive meetings of the diet, in most of which 
he received the appointment of orator or speaker to his house. 
He was so greatly respected, and regarded with such esteem, that 
the King-Adolphus Frederic thought it proper to pay him a visit 
on passing through the district, and even condescended to partake 
of his cottage-cheer. During his abode at Stockholm, he was 


much caressed by the court ; and the Queen, amongst others who 
sent him presents, gave him a very handsome robe of velvet. On 
the following day her Majesty happened to meet Hokanson in the 
streets, and seeing him in his usual dress, she asked, with an air 
of surprise, whether he had received her gift ? —“‘ Yes,” said he, 
(opening his coat and exhibiting the velvet sown on the lining, ) 
* T hold it here next my heart, but no shew of splendor or finery 
shall ever induce me to forget my real situation, or to forego the 
title in which I glory, of a free peasant of Sweden.” ’ 


Norkoping has a manufacture of broad-cloth, and a secular 
convent for the daughters of noblemen. In this seminary, in 
consideration of a smal] sum paid at her birth, a girl is secure 
of a retreat and provision for life: but she is, at the same time, 
permitted to frequent society, and may, with the approbation 


of her superior, contract marriage. 
Mr. James’s sketch of Stockholm nearly coincides with those 


of prior tourists: but it also furnishes us with cursory yet in- 
teresting notices of the present state of the fine arts in this 
northern metropolis. With respect to music, the Italian style 
unfortunately prevails over that of the old national airs, in 
which excellence was far more easily attainable. In efforts 
purely imitative, the Swedish painters discover considerable 
talents; and Falcrantz, who is in a great measure self-taught, 
may be pronounced their first landscape-painter. Sergel, their 
most eminent sculptor, is said to manifest much taste and 
fidelity, but is perhaps somewhat deficient in warmth of ex- 
pression. Among their men of science, we find honourable 


‘mention made of Professors Berzelius and Schwartz. In the 


cabinet of Natural History belonging to the latter, 


‘ Was a cake from Dalecarlia, made of the bark of ‘trees: the 
birch is the most common in use, while that of the pine is held 
luxurious and dainty fare; but to procure a little rye-flour and 
add it to this wretched mixture, is an happiness that falls to the 
lot of few indeed. The inner bark or parenchyma is applied to 
this purpose; it is simply macerated in water, ground up, and 
formed into cakes of the consistence of a wafer; their taste is 
slightly bitter, but seemed, I thought, by no means less palatable 
than the coarse jeaven bread of rye made with old sour yeast, 
which generally may be called the “ staff of life” even throughout 


the more fertile parts of Sweden. 
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‘ The use of so poor a diet in a climate that requires the most 
nutritious regimen is attended with its inconveniences ; the rustic 
peasants in general, though large and bony, are of a spare habit, 
and on the smallest alteration or improvement of their food, are 
subjected to severe attacks of plethora. Many of these poor 
creatures do not survive their first visit to Stockholm, where, 
when they are ill of a surfeit, their disease is usually called the 
Dalecarlian malady, from its prevalence among that people: this 
complaint, indeed, seizes upon them in so great numbers, as to 
give an idea to the vulgar of its being contagious, and one fre- 
quently hears, as the phrase is, that it is ‘‘ going about.” 

‘ A remarkable instance occurred in 1788, when the Jemtland 
regiment of militia was ordered to do duty in the capital: the 
men had not long been settled in their quarters before a violent 
mortality broke out, and increased to so alarming an extent, 
that enquiry became necessary. After due attention to the sub- 
ject, a medical report was prepared, which attributed the mischief 
entirely to the nature of the soldiers’ food; its quality, though 
they partook of no higher luxuries than wheaten bread and a little 
meat, was yet too strong and nutritious for stomachs accustomed 
to other fare; and a coarser aliment in consequence prescribed. 
An inferior bread was then baked for the regiment, adulterated to 
the requisite degree of meagreness and indigestibility, and a strict 
attention enforced to the poverty of the rest of their diet. Upon 
this the stomachs of that hardy race soon regained their former 
tone ; the number of deaths gradually diminished, and in a few 
weeks the sick list was entirely clear.’ 


In the sequel, we have some very pertinent observations on 
the state of agriculture, trade, population, and the national 
character; and the Crown Prince likewise figures in a con- 
spicuous and advantageous point of view. To these im- 
portant topics of discussion, succeeds a brief enumeration of 
the leading articles of the constitution of Sweden, as revised 
in 1811. 

We are tempted to extract the ensuing passage, notwith- 
standing its length, both because it forcibly delineates some 
of the most striking effects of a Swedish winter, and because it 
differs, in several respects, from the accounts of preceding 
writers. The curious reader will compare it with the view 
which is afterward given of the cold at St. Petersburg : 


© Jan. 25. 1814.— At this time the cold was excessive, generally 
below 20°, and on the 2ist day of this month the mercury stood 
at 33° of Celsius’s * scale below freezing point, or 28° below zero 
of Fahrenheit. It is impossible to recount all the horrors of such 
a season: no example had occurred during the last sixty years of 
one so severe. The peasants attending the market came with 


— 





‘ * This is universally used in Sweden, being the same with the 
centigrade scale of Paris, freezing point 1, boiling point 100.’ Og 
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their faces, arms, and legs, frozen; the soldiers on guard, though 
relieved every hour, were often taken up in the same condition ; 
and one, it was said, had been found dead at his post. Besides 
the miserable cases of persons frost-bitten that daily thronged the 
hospitals, several deaths took place among those who were out of 
the way of immediate assistance. A poor woman, to mention one 
instance, being ignorant of the unusual inclemency of this morn- 
ing, had gone early to her usual occupation of washing on the 
river side ; scarce half an hour elapsed before we saw her on her 
return borne under our windows to her home a lifeless corpse. 

‘ It will be well to observe, that the extraordinary increase of 
cold is net directly made known by symptoms such as might be 
expected ; no external sensation will enable any person to form an 
estimate of its comparative rigour. The action of a temperature 
such as the above is not like the nipping of a frost in England, 
but a general extension of its baneful influence is felt over the 
whole body, its access being so gradual that, for several minutes 
after leaving a warm room, the air seems to make little or no im- 
pression: an attempt, however, to endure it for even a quarter of 
an hour, unless extraordinarily well wrapped up in fur or wadded 
clothing, would be attended with the highest degree of danger. 
Exercise alone is totally unable to keep up the necessary vital 
warmth: the linen becoming moist is instantly converted to a 
covering of ice, and the animal heat escapes as fast as it is 
excited, 

‘ Even with the adoption of every possible precaution, its in- 
— effects will sometimes manifest themselves. A soreness in 

reathing, an oppressive head-ach, a want of sense in the extremi- 
ties, and a stiffness in the thighs, are the first symptoms which 
pive the stranger warning to seek again the timely shelter of his 
ouse. 

‘ Frequently did we remark the dead white patch on the cheek, 
the ears, or the noses of the lower class, who were moderately 
provided in point of clothing ; and to guard against such contin- 
gencies, it was usual to see many of the well-furred gentry with 
the upper part of their faces in masks, with coverings applied to 
their ears, and applying their fingers with incessant care to 
every part of their visages in succession: or sometimes, which is 
the best preservative for travelling, their skins, where exposed, 
were greased with oil. Salutations in the street are short ; scarce 
a word or an answer ; and the greatest assemblage of people {for 
the groups are seldom numerous) can be compared only to a 
meeting at a déaf and dumb asylum. A north-east wind, duriog 
such weather as this, is a chill blast of death that exceeds in 
horror any other curse of heaven. 

‘ It is not without reason that so much care is used to prevent 
the face from being taken by the frost, for as the skin is destroyed 
by its action, a blemish like the sore of a burn serves to recal the 
memory of the accident during the whole of the succeeding sum- 
mer. As to the general effects of the constant cold on the body, 
{ cannot help remarking that the women of all classes both here 
and 
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and as I afterwards observed in Russia, seem to be much less 
affected than the men. It may be that they seldom stay out of 
doors for so great a length of time as the other sex, but it is cer- 
tainly true that the influence of the climate on the body varies 
much in degree upon different habits; it is most commonly mani- 
fested in a determination of blood to the head, and a tendency to 
lethargy, but this is by no means universal. 

¢ The extreme accumulation of animal electricity in the frame is 
also remarkable ; the natural moisture necessary to carry it off not 
having been produced during the day, it is visibly discharged in 
great quantities at night on undressing in a warm room, 

‘The power of the constitution to bear against cold, eontrary 
to vulgar ideas, is weakened gradually more and more by endur- 
ance; the frame is enervated, in artificial life at least, and a 
stranger, instead of growing more hardy and secure, braves the 
sharpness of the first winter with much greater success than he 
can attempt a second year. In the course of the first spring, 
indeed, after his arrival, he feels infinitely more sensible of its in- 
jury than he had been of a similar temperature in the preceding 
autumn. 

‘ Several striking natural phenomena attend this season. The 
smoke seems to ascend from the chimney tops a dense compact 
cloud, and the atmosphere itself, though not obscure, assumes a 
heavy aspect, particularly observable at the rising and setting of 
the sun. Some signs moreover appear to indicate to a certain 
extent the guantum of cold: scarcely has the thermometer fallen 
to 20° — (Celsius), or 4° below the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale, 
when the cellars of the houses emit a strong vapour to the streets ; 
and all the streams of water, whose rapidity is sufficient to check 
congelation, give out in similar way a powerful steam during day 
and night from their surface. It was an extraordinary spectacle 
to see the bridge at Stockholm, through which the waters of the 
Melar were discharged, constantly enveloped during the month in 
a thick exhalation, as if rising from boiling water. * 

‘ This effect admits of an easy explanation : a perpetual suppl 
of water takes place from under the ice, great part of which 
(since the freezing of its surface) has reassumed a higher degree 
of temperature from the warmth of the earth; the interchange Of 





‘ * About five years ago an extraordinary circumstance (not 
wholly unconnected with the above statement) took place: it was 
during an intense frost (thermom, 24 —) that a part of the ice at 
the mouth of one of the basons connected with the Melar (called 
Clara Sjon) thawed and gave way, in consequence of which several 
lives were lost. The cause of the accident is thus explained: a 
westerly wind had carried off the water of the sea from the coast, 
and of course drained it partially from these creeks ; its place was 
supplied by a more than usual draught from above, and in the 
disturbance that ensued some water of a higher temperature was 
brought in contact with the ice that covered this outlet of the 
creek, and caused its dissolution.’ 
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particles occurring in the stream, because they are in this way 
ossessed of a different quantity of heat, prevents the whole from 
being cooled down to the point necessary for congelation: the 
declivity continually keeps up the effect ; and so great a difference 
existing between the temperature of the air and that of the water 
will occasion steam* to be given out from its surface at any point 
of the thermometer. 

‘ The wolves at this time, severely pressed by famine, lost their 
usual dread of man, and prowled fearlessly on the roads, following 
the track of the carriages, to a great distance. In one or two in- 
stances they were known to venture, during the night, into the 
villages in search of prey. 

‘ All communication with England, through the port of Got- 

tenburg, was entirely cut off; the packet-boat came in sight, but 
was inaccessible from the regions of broken ice that encircled the 
coast: an hundred guineas were offered to any one that would 
undertake the perilous office of fetching the mails ashore, and m 
vain. 
‘ The roads by land also were blocked up for several days: 
we had some difficulty to ascertain the period of their being 
opened, when the arrival of some travellers from Petersburg re- 
moved all uncertainty on that score, bringing also with them the 
agreeable intelligence that the Haff, the straight separating 
Sweden from the Aland Islands, was entirely frozen over. This 
circumstance determined us instantly to prepare for our journey, 
as, besides the novelty of passing over a sea of ice, it afforded 
us the only means of avoiding a disagreeable detour of 1400 
miles by Tornea, in order to prosecute our route to the Russian 
capital.’ 


Upsala, and its University, naturally give rise to some in- 
teresting pages. The incorporated Professors of the Univer- 
sity amount to twenty-two, and the yearly salary of each may 
be averaged at 300l., ‘a comfortable and easy subsistence in 
Sweden.’ The system of education is carried on by free 
public lectures; and the ordinary number of students is about 
five hundred. Though the lecture-room of Linné happened 
to be occupied by an exhibitor of fantoccini, we are assured 
that a taste for the pursuits of natural history is still cultivated 
at Upsala; and that Professor Thunberg, the celebrated 
traveller and botanist, filled the chair of Rector of the Uni- 
versity. — We are next furnished with some hints relative 


to the religious character of the Swedes, and the tenets of 
Swedenborg. 








_ © * Fogs and falling weather sometimes occurred, though not 
when the cold was in extreme; at that time the sky was always 
clear and cloudless ; an example, perhaps, to be applied to the in- 

genious theory of the radiation of bem! a 
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The mines of Dannemora are depicted as a scene of fearful 
wonder, but their geological relations are wholly overlooked. 
Since the adoption of coke in the English furnaces, the’ 
produce of these mines has been considerably reduced. The 
superior quality of the ore at the Soderfors foundery admits 
the forging of anchors immediately from the pig-iron, and is 
said to impart to them both lightness and strength. Mr. 
James’s view of the mineralogy of Sweden is avowedly 
abridged from a public lecture delivered by Hisinger before 
the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm ; a document which, 
though valuable in various respects, is unsusceptible of farther 
compression ; but we regret this circumstance the less, because, 
in our account of Thomson’s Travels in Sweden, we had fre- 
quent opportunities of adverting to the same subject. (See 
our Numbers for October and November 1813, pp.113. 238.) 

We proceed, therefore, to the third section; which com- 
prizes the route from the Aland Islands to Petersburg, with 
a great variety of miscellaneous observations relative to 


-Russia; and to the fortunes of a campaign which will be lon 


memorable for brilliant deeds of patriotism, and for that train 
of extensive disaster and disgrace which, sooner or later, 
overtakes the schemes of unprincipled ambition, 

The passage among the islands, over the ice, occupied four 
days, when the party again set foot on the continent, and 
proceeded to Abo. Here the University and the Cathedral 
are the principal objects which solicit attention. 

‘On Sunday,’ says the journalist, ‘ we attended divine service 
in the Lutheran church, for this is the prevalent religion here as in 
Sweden: the officiating minister, previous to his concluding prayer, 
read out to us with an audible voice a list of the births, deaths, 


‘and marriages of the preceding week, as I believe is customary in 


that religion. His succeeding catalogue somewhat surprised us : 
he recounted the sales of houses made, or about to be made, and 
then added the directions of the unclaimed letters now lying at 
the post-office, with some other notices of a similar description : 
it is a singular practice, but nevertheless one that is infinitely 
useful in such a country as Finland, and I must add, in compli- 
ment to the piety of the Fins, that certainly no other mode of 
publication would have given these matters an equal chance of 
notoriety. 

‘ The solemnization of marriages takes place only once a year, 
and that on a fixed day in the teeming autumn. Before this time 
arrives, the expectant lover is not permitted, by the custom of the 
land, to pay his addresses in person to the object of his wishes ; 
his offer is made by sending a piece of money, that is accepted or 
not as the fair one is inclined to approve or reject his suit: but 
both the conveyance of this token of love and the whole of the 
after-ceremonials of courtship are carried on through the inter- 
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vention of some old woman of the village, whose occupation and 
calling may seem enviable to some bustling gentlewomen in other 
countries, being that of a regularly established match-maker.’ 


The route through part of Finland, by Helsingfors, Fre- 
derickham, &c. proved unavoidably dreary, from the solitude 
of the country, and the frequency of rocks, hills, frozen lakes, 
and fir-forests, wrapt in snow: but the Russian aspect of 
Wypborg, with its white and gaudy houses, green roofs, and 
cupolas, for a moment varied this barren and chilling same- 
ness. On quitting its environs, however, the gay and 
animated picture again vanished, and gave way to rocks, 
forests, and indefinite regions of snow. At length, on 
descending the last of the Finnish hills into the woody plains 
of Ingria, the travellers descried the frozen sea, and the spires 
and domes of Petersburg. ‘The splendour and magnificence 
of this Imperial metropolis seem to have greatly exceeded the 
author’s expectations: but its public buildings have been so 
often described, and of late so admirably delineated in a set 
of sumptuous engravings, that we conceive it would be super- 
fluous for us to particularize them. 

When forming our estimate of the state of civilization among 
the Russian grandees, and of the national character in general, 
we should do well to bear in mind the following candid and 
considerate remarks : 


‘ Having here alluded to the progress of civilization, I must 
add, that it is not intended to convey any undue satire upon the 
Russian people, who have been already calumniated more than 
enough, both by English and French writers. General conclu- 
sions have been drawn from particular instances of misconduct or 
meanness ; habits common to all the continent have been quoted 
as peculiar to them alone; and manners and usages that really 
were their own, and from that circumstance deserved a milder 
judgment, have been exaggerated into heinous crimes, with the 
most indecent acrimony. In other instances different ranks have 
been confounded, and sketches of high life given by those who 
appear seldom to have mixed with even the better classes of 
society ; while facts which only appeared in a bad light from the 
temporary irritation of the traveller’s mind have been misquoted 
and applied as evidences of the real Russian character ; although 
nothing could be more out of place than the idea of generalizing 
on the subject. 

‘ Besides this, allowances are to be made for the unintentional 
errors which even the most accurate observer is liable to make in 
consequence of the singular spectacle which the inhabitants of this 
country afford. They are a people, half European, half Asiatic, 
who, from a state of barbarism, have been forced into immature 
civilization, and whose frame of society has been injudiciously 
reorganized on principles borrowed from nations of the highest re- 
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finement and polish. Under such circumstances, the same laws 
are frequently productive in their operation of a totally different, 
perhaps opposite effect ; and their results manifested in a shape 
not always intelligible to the eye of a foreigner. Were they a 
race of savages, one might reason on their moral condition as phi- 
losophers ; if a community perfectly refined, as politicians ; but 
their present state baffles the usual modes of enquiry, and is re- 
ferable to no scheme of analytical rule whatsoever. Many of the 
laws and customs appear, at first sight, contradictory to them- 
selves, and repugnant to the general system of order and policy, 
and ¢ertainly they do not correspond to the idea we form upon 
such subjects ; but upon more mature observation, when even a 
short residence has given some little insight to the nature of things, 
we shall find these regulations admirably calculated for the genius 
and character of those to whom they are addressed, and to con- 
tain the only principles that are in fact well suited to their condi- 
tion. Frequently, again, in a case where we object to the 
conduct of some individual, we shall discover upon reflection that 
he has not only acted like the rest of his countrymen, but, under 
existing circumstances, chosen the best and wisest course which it 
was in his power to adopt. Looking to society in Russia, we shall 
find that there exists in fact only two distinct orders, the nobles 
and the slaves. The interval between these classes, as far as the 
purposes of life are concerned, is filled up by foreign residents, 
who once exclusively negotiated all the more lucrative branches of 
commerce, and now participate them with only a few of the na- 
tives. It is true that some slaves have received their liberty, and 
they have been said to compose a tiers état ; but they are in num- 
ber so few, when compared with the mass, as to be scarce worthy 
of mention, and are so far (politically speaking) from forming a 
class apart, that they are unable to sustain the place in society 
which they ought to occupy: the very act of manumission itself is 
considered as prejudicial rather than advantageous to a man’s in- 
terest ; he becomes an isolated*creature, whose claims and rights 
are neither known nor respected ; he is unable to protect himself ; 
and being without.a claim to the guardianship of a seigneur, soon 
falls a prey to the rapacity of the police or other corrupt admini- 
strators of the government.’ 


In the course of his subsequent pages, Mr. James portrays 
the moral and political condition of the nobles and the slaves, 
who may be said to constitute the only two ranks of society in 


' this extensive empire; and, while he admits the beneficent in- 


tentions of the reigning sovereign, he justly questions the 
wisdom of the absolute magumiission of the vassals, under 
their existing intellectual degradation. ‘The corruption which 
infects all the departments of the executive government, and 
even (to a truly scandalous degree) the tribunals of justice, is 
attributed, ip a great measure, to the very inadequate stipends 
of the public functionaries, and officers of all ranks and 
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descriptions. The arts, hitherto, have been more encouraged 
than literature, or science: but the public hospitals, and other 
establishments, are instituted and conducted on the most 
liberal and beneficent principles. Mr. James’s strictures on 
the commerce and manufactures of Russia are highly deserv- 
ing-of attention, though they scarcely possess that degree of 
originality which would justify our noticing them in detail. 

The collection of minerals belonging to the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences, at Petersburg, recalls a very scanty and 
meagre outline of the geology of the country that inter- 
venes between the coast of Sweden and the capital of 
Russia; a great part of the surface of which, indeed, was 
mantled in snow when the author passed over it. <A red- 
coloured granite, or perhaps syenite, prevails as far as 
Sveaborg, where it assumes nearly the aspect of a felspar- 
rock. At Helsingfors are veins of mica slate; and at Wi- 
burg the surface is still more diversified, the numerous large 
nodules of imbedded felspar exhibiting, at a little distance, 
the appearance of breccia. We find no mention, however, of 
the Ingrian granite, which Patrin has represented as a rare 
and beautiful variety. : 

Section iv. details the author’s progress from Petersburg 
to Moscow and Smolensko, and the various statements and 
reflections which such a journey, undertaken at such a period, 
could not fail to elicit. Having indulged in some remarks on 
the stupidity and superstition of the Russian boors, Mr. James 
introduces us, at the distance of 180 versts (135 miles) from the 
capital, to Novgorod Veliki; a city which once contained 
400,000 inhabitants, and covered an area of sixty-three versts 
in circumference, but of which the streets now present every 
symptom of fallen greatness. Ivan III., not content with its 
humiliation, ‘ caused the most horrible massacres to be com- 
mitted; whose consequences, together with the atrocious 
cruelties that succeeded in the reign of Ivan IV., were such 
as to reduce the great city to its present condition of poverty 
and insignificance.’ 

Waldai, a well-built and gay town, the residence of a 
modern Polish colony, attracts attention from the romantic 
scenery that surrounds it in the midst of a desert; and from 
the beauty and fine complexion of its women. Its neigh- 
bouring mountains form the highest point of elevation be- 
tween the Gulf of Finland and the Euxine Sea. 


‘ Induced by this circumstance, Peter I. looked upon the spot 
as affording the means of organizing a scheme of communication 
by water between the north and south of his empire. He accord- 
ingly opened a canal, which has met with much success a his 
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day, and become the great channel of circulation for the produce 
of the remotest points. On one side a passage is open through 
the Twertza and the Volga to Astracan and the Caspian sea: on 
the other, through the lake Ilmen, the Vorlkof, the Ladoga, and 
the Neva, to Petersburg and the Baltic ; while again from the east 
are brought the merchandize of China and produce of the Siberian 
mines. 

‘ This grand scheme, however, was not to be effected without 
difficulty; though the ascent and descent to the Twertza was 
accomplished by ordinary locks: the fall of ground towards the 
Msta required different management to render it in any way 
practicable for navigation. But Peter I. was not to be discou- 
raged: an immense reservoir was constructed, which, by collecting 
the water from the small lakes in the neighbourhood, supplies a 
stream sufficient to carry the boats down these steeps: this ne- 
cessarily flows off rapidly, and therefore is husbanded with care; 
vessels being only permitted to pass once in eight or ten days, in 
caravans of 15 or 20 at a time. 

‘ The nature of this voyage is curious enough; when they are 
all assembled, which is done by beat of drum, the sluices are 
opened, and they follow one another with the flush of water down 
the precipitous passage, called the Borovitsky falls. Sundry pro- 
visions are made for their safety. In the most difficult windings of 
the river are moored large buoys which throw round the head of 
the boat when it strikes against them, if their sweeps have failed 
of their purpose; and in case any accident should occur, the Cos- 
sacks who are stationed at certain intervals instantly give notice 
above, when the sluices are closed and the supply of the current 
cut off. This dangerous course continues for near 33 versts; and 
with a view to their security, each boat is built slight and supple, 
and the freight set apart by an open space of one or two feet in the 
middle, so as to give room for the play of the timbers of her frame, 
which is sometimes so much shaken that the two sides of the cargo 
are brought to meet. To remount the cataracts is impossible; the 
vessels, therefore, are all burnt for fire-wood at Petersburg.’ 


The picture of Moscow, in its still half-consumed and de- 
solate state, affords a highly graphic and affecting subject to 
the author’s pen, which he has not failed to touch with his 
accustomed ability and feeling. Without attempting, how- 
ever, to accompany him through the melancholy maze,we shall 
be contented to quote his opinion on a question which comes 
nearer home. 

‘ It may be asked by some persons what was the effect of the sub- 
scriptions which English liberality had afforded in relief of these cases 
of distress. Iam sorry to say that it was not in the nature of things 
that much could be effected by a measure of this sort ; it was some- 
time, indeed, before the Russian government prevailed upon 
themselves to accept this generous mark of consideration. But it 
maust be recollected that the class of persons to whom we would in 
such cases give assistance in England, under the denomination of 
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** poor sufferers,” have in this country no existence; they are all 
slaves, and can possess nothing legally of theirown. The money 
sent out therefore was to be distributed in grants to such of the 
angers as chose to avail themselves of the offer. In this way, 
perhaps, it answered its purpose, however indirectly, since it 
might relieve their peasants from the immediate call for money, 
which they would otherwise have experienced. If such an ar- 
rangement was not according to the wishes of the liberal contri- 
butors to the subscription, it is a painful task to record the failure 
of their well-meant benevolence.’ 


Mr. James’s comments, as he journied on to Smolensko, 
and explored the positions of armies and the scenes of mur- 
derous conflicts, assume the guise of a military narrative, and 
cannot fail to enchain the attention of the most inconsiderate 
of his readers. Smolensko, with the exception of its cathe- 
dral, presented to his eyes little else than a heap of ruins. — 
His fifth section conducts us through parts of the south of 
Russia and Poland, tracts not exhausted like the preceding, 
yet offering few facilities of dispatch or accommodation. ‘Tra- 
vellers, in fact, are expected to carry their beds and provi- 
sions along with them, and may depend on meeting with not a 
little cunning and knavery on the part of the peasants. Here 
civilization seldom teaches far beyond the larger towns; while 
the country extends like a boundless plain of a light sandy 
soil, intersected by rivers, bogs, and forests, but exhibiting 
rare symptoms of culture, or even of habitation. The rude- 
ness of the most ordinary mechanical contrivances, the coarse- 
ness of the sour rye-bread, the circumstance of a whole family 
sleeping in the same room, on mats, straw, or sheep-skins, the 
marked disregard of modesty, &c. sufficiently indicate a state 
of society little removed from that of savages. The vapour- 
bath seemed to be the only luxury known among these untu- 
tored tribes, and this was enjoyed by the meanest villager.— 
Caravans of thirty, forty, or even an hundred carts, proceed- 
ing with articles of merchandise to Petersburg or Riga, some- 
what contributed to enliven the cheerlessness of the way. 
Another description of travellers consisted of poor pilgrims on 
their road to the sacred relics at Kiev. 


¢ We met also at Tchernigoff several bodies of prisoners, who 
were on their return to France, having been discharged by the 
Emperor's late proclamation. It was amusing to observe the 
manner in which they received the news of the success of the 
allies, and, as if their affection was fed by the recollection of what 
they had suffered for him, they all spoke in terms of the highest 
admiration for [of] Buonaparte, and devotion to his cause. The 
common men could not be brought to believe that he had ceased 
to reign: they supposed, they said, the allies had been forced to 
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sue for peace, and, on having obtained it, claimed a victory :— 
that the war was at an end was evident, but for the rest, it was 
quite impossible. The officers spoke of the new situation of things 
as a temporary change in the affairs of the Great Nation ; and some 
few, in the true style of gasconade, talked with infinite assurance 
of a second future visit to the Russian dominions.’ 


The description of the catacombs at Kiev forms another of 
the many interesting passages which occur in the journal. — 
On crossing the Polish frontier, the Jews seemed to be the 


only active and bustling people, as they were observed to ex- 


ercise almost all sorts of trades and professions. ‘The women of 
this tribe, and in this district of Poland, are distinguished by 
their beauty, and the men by their regular and placid features. 
—After some dreary stages, performed in boggy and wooded 
tracts of land, Mr. James arrived at Novgorod, the chief 
town of Volhynia. — At Ostrog, the country began to assume 
some appearance of fertility, a quality which eminently pre- 
dominates in the province of Gallicia.— Lemberg is chiefly re- 
markable as a colony of Jews. — Mr. Hay’s entertaining 
account of his visit to the Countess Potocki affords a curious 
specimen of the style of living which obtains in the houses of 
the Polish grandees: but it is by much too long for an extract. 
—The salt mines of Wielicsa have been often described, arid 
are not omitted by the present writer, who notes the principal 
circumstances concerning them, without any appearance of 
romantic exaggeration. He halts again at Cracow, hastens 
with unwelcome speed to Vienna, and somewhat abruptly 
closes his journal with a few geological memoranda relative to 
the regions that intervene between the rocks of Finland and 
the foot of the Carpathian mountains. 

We are determined, however, not to take leave of him 
without again expressing our acknowlegements for the gratifi- 
cation which he has afforded us; and for the great quantity of 
substantial information and honourable sentiment which he 
has formed into a seemly quarto, without any apparent effort, 
and without exhibiting himself as the hero of his own story. 
A certain degree of heaviness in the manner and style is the 
only objection of a general kind which even rigid criticism 
can allege against the tenor of his narrative. His composition 
ig usually correct and scholarlike, although we have occa- 
sionally stumbled on a grammatical slip, as ‘chronicles who ;’ 
— ‘each are ;’— * the timber — have,’ &c, Onus is used for 
burden, and mélange for mixture, without any apparent ne- 
cessity. The Russiam peasants are twice honoured with the 
humane and dignified appellation of brates, and once; we be- 
lieve, with that of brutified creatures, If the publi¢ should 
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18 The English Dance of Death. 


call for a second impression of this interesting work, we doubt 
not that its author will be the first to remove, or modify, every 
expression that can be construed into an offence against good 
writing or polished manners. 
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Art. II. The English Dance of Death; from the Designs of 
Thomas Rowlandson ; with Metrical Illustrations, by the Author 


of “ Dr. Syntax.” 2 Vols. Royal 8vo. 3]. 3s. Boards. 
Ackermann. 1815. 


Wwe are by no means convinced of the moral utility of such 

a publication as the present ; — a publication in which the 
authors profess ‘ to claim the approbation of the grave and 
good ;’ and to ‘ familiarize the mind with death, by connect- 
ing it, 7n any way, with the various situations and circum- 
stances of life.’ With deference, we would ask whether the 
way, in which these solemn associations are excited, be not of 
material consequence ? and whether, in a word, all does not 
solely turn on this hinge, the solemn effect in question? A 
very slight mixture of the ludicrous may suffice to destroy 
all the gravity in the world; and, much more easily, to render 
two octavo volumes wholly inefficient in producing the moral 
result above intimated. As a test of the truth of this position, 
we would request our readers merely to blot out the figure of 
death for a moment from these designs of Mr. Rowlandson, 
and what will be the effect,— what will remain? an incon- 
gruous groupe, disturbed by some unknown cause, but still 
ridiculous in their disturbance. Restore the figure of death : 
even the child, who sees it above once, will become familiav- 
ized to the appearance of the skeleton King of Terrors; and 
to all other eyes it must, from the first, look like the chief 
buffoon in the picture ! 

Now is this right? Assuredly not; and yet we have a still 
stronger reason for expostulation with both poet and painter 
on the present occasion. ‘The latter, indeed, is the real of- 
fender : but the stork should not be found among the cranes. 
We contend that the example of Hans Holbein, and even 
the grotesque paintings on the walls of some antient cathedrals, 
are alleged in vain to justify the vagaries of the pencil in the 
work before us. In “ coloured inuendo,” and in * desigmed 
allusion,” they are much more exceptionable than any of their 
predecessors ; and we should condemn some of them for their 
vulgar attempts at humour, were they intended for mere cari- 
catures, though they have much of Mr. Rowlandson’s merit 
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in other respects: but, when we are told that they are to have a 
moral effect, who would not exclaim, 


‘© Quodcunque ostendts mihi sic, incredulus oda ?” 


The splendour of embellishment, be it graphical or typo- 
graphical, which adorns the productions of the times, often 
makes us breathe a wish that a sort of fairy metamorphosis 
could take place among antient and modern authors; and 
that the znsides of our favourite, and perhaps somewhat shab- 
bily attired, intellectual companions could be magically in- 
vested with the oudésides of their brethren of the present day, 


‘¢ And these call’d Percy, those Plantagenet !” 


How delightful it would be to rob many a jay of the feathers 
which he has borrowed only from the printer; and to bid the 
genuine English worthies wear the court-dress which is so 
arrogantly assumed by their degenerate posterity ! 

Not to pursue our metaphors, we must with some reluctance 
confess that the two handsomely printed and decorated volumes, 
of which we now speak, fall so short of that degree of merit which 
we were happy to notice in the “ Tour of Dr. Syntax,” that 
we are unable to refrain from some just, although they may he 
called invidious comparisons. If such a subject had been 
offered to one of our elder writers; it Butler, if Gay, il 
Swift, had exerted their talents on it; not only how superior, 
but how different in kind as well as in degree, would have 
been the effect! If we should still have had to lament the bad 
taste attached to the subject itself, (for nothing can reconcile 
the wrong association of the very title,) we should yet have 
found this inherent fault so redeemed by a thousand accidental 
energies and beauties, that something good would have been 
attained, and something bad corrected, in the progress of the 
composition. We cannot think that this is the case at pre- 
sent: on the contrary, we feel that we have here a want of 
condensation, a feebleness and deadness of spirit, labouring 
to be Attic and epigrammatic together ; —a pervading proof, in 
short, of mediocrity of genius. The work is not only * ¢e- 
lum imbelle sine ictu,” an arrow that falls short of its mark, 


but it is an offence of the sort committed by Mezentius in the 
féneid ; — ! 

“© Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis ;” — 
it unites death and life in the most incongruous manner, and 
makes (if we may use a strong phrase of Shakspeare) as 
“‘ beastly transformation” of the whole, as if the Canidia or 
Witch of Endor of antiquity had shed a misbegotten 


influence on it. This verdict may be considered as severe by 
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those who have not, as we have, read the whole publication: 
but we are convinced that candour itself would be compelled 
to join most fully in our censure of the work on its complete 
perusal. We shall, meanwhile, enable our readers to form that 
imperfect idea of it which an extract, selected at random, can 


afford. 
After some verses in praise of antient art, we have the fol- 


lowing passage at page 139. of volume ii. ‘The title of the 
poem is * The Waltz.’ 


‘ Our native artist whose acclaim 
Will last while art can give a name, 
To strike by contrast, boldly placed 
Near the Greek form, a figure graced 
With all the cumbrous folds of plaster, 
In shape of modern dancing-master ; 
Nor could the purest power of art, 
With a more height’ning force impart 
The difference ’tween the grace that’s caught, 
By fine examples daily taught, 
Which ev’ry hour attracts the eye 
In motion and in symmetry ; 
And that which catgut and the wire 
With Beau-kit’s bravos can inspire ; 
Those smirking gestures which appear 
To've been transmitted through the ear, 
And when the fidlers cease to play, 
Vanish at once, and pass away. 


¢ Thus in the modern school we trace 
To fashion what is air and grace. 
All that the changeful phantom says, 
Or right or wrong in these fine days, 
Each sex implicitly obeys : 
Hence tis, we see, gay folks appear 
As fancy changes, through the year. 


‘ If some fair Duchess, fat and frowsy, 
Striving to lose the looking blowzy, 
Lessens the circle of her waist 
By corsets stiff and tightly lac’d ; 

Does all her flowing ringlets check, 
That threat to amplify her neck ; 
Throws to the air her lofty bonnet, 
And places plumes of feathers on it; 
Thus losing, in Dame Nature’s spite, 
Her real breadth, by artful height, 

She does no more than is her duty ; 
For ’tis the policy of beauty, 

To hide defects, and to hold forth 

The charms which are of native growth. 
_—But then come those whose inclination 
Is to be ever in the fashion ; 
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And though they be but skin and bone, 
They must conform to what’s the ton. 

Who, tall enough to make folks stare 

As female giants at a fair, 

Still must compress their thin waists smaller, 
And make their gawky figures taller. 

Nature and Reason both oppose it, 

But then the great fat Duchess does it.’ 


We could multiply from every part of each volume quo- 
tations of equal mediocrity with the preceding: but surely 
this is enough for a fair opinion. Let us, however, make one 
more transcript, and exemplify by it the particular partiality 
which the writer manifests for the practitioners of the law, in 
the section called *‘ The Catchpole.’ 


‘ Law is, or should the offspring be 
Of justice and humanity, | t 
And prove as plain as A, B, C. 

Should go strait forward on its way, 
Nor e’er be subject to delay: 

No crosses should its steps prolong 

To what is right, or what is wrong. 
The law is just, — the law is good, 
While suffer’d to be understood ; 

But, ‘tis the practice that confounds it, 
Winding its mystic nonsense round it ; 
And such fallacious arts possessing, 

It to a curse converts the blessing. 


‘ Practice, the fruit of am’rous sport, 
In King’s-Bench Walks, or Fig-Tree Court ; 
What time Contention did constrain 
To his embrace the fiend Chicane ; 
When drugg’d with pleadings, Justice slept, 
While Reason saw the deed, and wept. 
Then issued forth the parchment brood 
Of Writs, ill-fated brotherhood ; 
Born to, entangle and perplex, 
Their cradle, — the attorney’s desk : 
Fi Fa’s, Ca Sa’s, and all the fry 
That fill the Catchpole’s Diary: 
Then crabbed Special Pleading comes, 
With all its Clerks, and all its Bums. 
O Special Pleading ! — what an art 
T’enlarge the mind, and mend the heart! 
O Special Pleading ! what a science 
To bid all common sense defiance, 
Which not an head can understand, 
Unless tis deck’d with wig and band. 


‘ But he, perhaps, is worth the knowing, 
Who sets all these fine things a-going. 
C 3 * Your 
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‘ Your foul attorney is a wretch, 
That’s far inferior to Jack Ketch.’ 


This picture is then completed: the attorney’s friend Dick 
Catchpole is introduced: his arrest of Tom Frolicsome takes 
place; and he rudely bids his captive come with him to “ du- 
rance vile.” 


‘ Thus, as he told his stern command, 
A grisly Spectre’s fleshless hand 
His shoulder touch’d :— it chill’d his blood, 
And at the sight he trembling stood. 
— You long have ow’d, the Phantom said, 
What now must instantly be paid. 
— O give me time! Thou Caitiff Dun, 
You ‘sd full well, you gave him none. 
Your life’s the debt that 1 am suing ; 
Tis the last process, Master Bruin. 
— I'l put in bail above ; —— No, no: 
Old Nick shall be your bail below.’ 
We are far from asserting that no happy couplets are scat- 
tered over this immense multitude of rhymes: but it is the 


very essence of bad taste to spare and to admire a whole work 
for such an occasional specimen of success : 











pannus 
Purpureus, laté qui splendeat, unus et alter; — 
Injusté totum ducit venditque poéma. 





Art. III. Christabel; Kubla Khan, a Vision; the Pains of 


Sleep. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 8vo. pp. 64. 4s. 6d. sewed. 
Murray. 1816. 


1*. a very circumstantial though short preface, Mr. Coleridge 
informs us that Christabel was written long ago; that conse- 
quently all marks of plagiarism which may be discovered in it 
are only deinincailiaianbiae: and also that the metre of 
Christabel, though irregular, still has a ‘* method in its mad- 
ness,” and ¢ counts the accents, not the syllables, in each line.’ 
\ his variation from every former rule of versification is called 
‘a new principle;’ and the reader is to be reasoned into a 
belief that a line of ten syllables is no longer than one of five, 
if there be no more emphatic syllables (for this is all that the 
author means by accent) in the one than in the other. 

We have long since condemned in Mr. Scott and in Miss 
Holford, and in fifty other males and females, the practice of 
arbitrary pronunciation, assumed as a principle for regulating 
the length or rhythm of a verse; and we hereby declare to all 
whom it may concern, that they are guilty of neither more 
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nor less than bombastic prose, and not even conscious of 
bombastic verse, who rest their hopes on the acquiescence of 
their readers in their own ‘ arbitrary pronunciation.’ Let 
those readers only weigh and measure a few of Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s lines in this poem of Christabel, which unfortunately 
was so long delayed in its publication, and which really did 
not pilfer any thing from previous poems. Let them form 
their opinion ; and then let them say whether Mr. Coleridge 
originally conceived, or surreptitiously obtained, such superb 
ideas ! 


‘ ’Tis the middle of night by the castle clock ! 
And the owls have awaken’d the crowing cock ; 
Tu — whit! Tu— whoo! 

And hark, again! the crowing cock, 
How drowsily it crew.’ 





Are we to be told that this is nature? ‘* Avee permission, 
Monsieur,” &c. &c. (as Voltaire said in Dr. Moore’s Travels, ) 
we do not allow the plea. When Virgil describes the dead 
hour of night; when Homer in a still bolder manner strikes 
out the scene before us ; when Shakspeare, boldest, truest, and 
yet gentlest of all, presents the same picture to our eyes; they 
all fill their canvas with living objects, and with actual 
sounds: but they are all equally above that imitative harmony, 
that affected adaptation of sound to sense, which nothing but 
German music and German poetry could ever have attempted. 
They would have started with horror and astonishment from 
such an effort, in any language, as that which Mr. Coleridge 
is constantly making ;. namely, to dignify meanness of conee 
tion, to'versify the flattest prose, and to teach the human 
ear a new and discordant system of harmony. 

We shall give the public one opportunity of judging of 
this extravagant but not ingenious production : 


‘ Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep, 
Like a youthful hermitess, 
Beauteous in a wilderness, 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 
And, if she move unquietly, 
Perchance, ’tis but the blood so free, 
Comes back and tingles in her feet. 
No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 
What if her guardian spirit ’twere? 
What if she Rone her mother near ? 
But this she knows, in joys and woes, 
That saints will aid if men will call : 
For the blue sky bends over all !’ 
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This precious production is not finished, but we are to 
have more and more of it in future! It would be truly 
astonishing that such rude unfashioned stuff should be toler- 
ated, and still more that it should be praised by men of 
genius, (witness Lord Byron and some others,) were we not 
convinced that every principle of correct writing, as far as 
poetry is concerned, has been long gzven up; and that the 
observance, rather than the breach, of such rules is considered 
as an incontrovertible proof of rank stupidity. Itis grand, in 
a word, it is sublime, to be lawless; and whoever writes the 
wildest nonsense in the quickest and newest manner is the 
popular poet of the day! Whether this sentence be consi- 
dered as a positive truth, or as a splenetic effusion, by the 
different parties who now divide the literary world, we think 
that the time is fast approaching when all minds will be 
agreed on it; and when any versifier, who widely differs from 
the established standard of our nobler authors, will be directly 
remanded into that Limbo ef vanity from which he most 
certainly emerged. = Sr 

[he fragment of ‘ Kubla Khan’ is declared to have been 
composed in a dream, and is published as the author wrote it. 
Allowing every possible accuracy to the statement of Mr. 
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componition after he was awake, than of memory immediately 
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standing his accidental cessation from versifying) to the 
momentary production of verse, will he venture to assert that 
he did not compose, and that he did remember, the lines 
before us?’ Were they dreamt, or were they spontaneously 
poured forth instantly after the dream, — - 


“6 ‘Without stop or stay, 
Down the rocky way 
‘That leads,” &c. &c. ? 


His ‘ psychological curiosity,’ as he terms it, depends in no 
slight degree on the establishment of the previous fact which 
we have mentioned: but the poem itself is below criticism. — 
We would dismiss it with some portentous words of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, in his observations on Browne’s Leligzo 
Medici : — *‘ I have much ado to believe what he speaketh 
confidently; that he is more beholding to eo aa es for 
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learned and rational as well as pleasing dreams, than to 
Mercury for smart and facetiots conceptions.” 

‘The Pains of Sleep,’ a little poem at the end of the 
pamphlet, has some better verses in it than its predecessors. 
Without in the least approving the spirit, we admire the sim- 
plicity of the following lines : 


‘ Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 
It hath not been my use to pray 
With moving lips or bended knees ; 
But silently, by slow degrees, 
My spirit I to love compose, 
In humble trust mine eye-lids close, 
With reverential resignation, 
No wish conceived, no thought expressed! 
Only a sense of supplication, 
A sense o’er all my soul imprest 
That I am weak, yet not unblest, 
Since in me, round me, every where 
Eternal strength and wisdom are. 


‘ But yester-night I pray’d aloud 
In anguish and in agony, 
Up-starting from the fiendish crowd 
‘Of shapes and thoughts that tortured me : 
A lurid light, a trampling throng, 
Sense of intolerable wrong, 
And whom I scorn’d, those only strong ! 
Thirst of revenge, the powerless will 
Still baffled, and yet burning still ! 
Desire with loathing strangely mixed 
On wild or hateful objects‘fixed. © — 
Fantastic passions! mad’ning brawl! 
And shame and terror over all! 
Deeds to be hid which were not hid, 
Which all confused I could not know, 
Whether I suffered, or I did: 
For all seemed guilt, remorse, or woe, 
My own or others still the same 
Life-stifling fear, soul-stifling shame !’ 


We close the slight publication before us with unmingled 
regret. The author of “ Remorse” may perhaps be able to 
explain our feeling better than ourselves: but that so’ much 
superior genius should be corrupted and debased by so much 
execrable taste must be a subject of sincere lamentation to 
every lover of the arts, and to every friend of poetry. 
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Art. IV. The Narrative of Robert Adams, a Sailor, who was 
wrecked on the Western Coast of Africa, in the Year 1810, was 
detained Three Years in Slavery by the Arabs of the Great 
Desert, and resided several Months in the City of Tombuctoo. 
gto. pp.270. 11. 5s.sewed. Murray. 1816. 


T= English nation has of late years taken a very lively 

interest in every thing which has been discovered relative 
to the interior of Africa; and this anxiety for information 
has not originated solely from a desire to open new channels 
for commercial adventure: a real and genuine spirit of phi- 
lanthropy has been no secondary motive to so universal a feel- 
ing ; augmented, probably, in some persons, by a wish to make 
retribution, in being the means of introducing the blessings 
of religion and civilization, to a country which has been per- 
mitted to attribute many of its calamities, and not unjustly, 
to the agency of our own citizens. The narratives of the 
sufferings and probable catastrophe of that enterprizing tra- 
veller, Park, contain much to affect our minds, considered 
simply as the adventures of an individual: but the unusually 
general interest which they excited is deducible, in the first 
instance, from the prevalent curiosity on the subject of Africa, 
which has been produced in the manner that we have stated. 
The eagerness, with which Park’s detail was read, contributed 
no doubt to extend the public wish for research; and the late 
embarkation of Major Peddie and his companions, with the 
view of exploring the same regions, rendered highly useful 
and gratifying all information that could be collected. 

These circumstances fully account for the rapid circulation 
of the story of Adams; who professes to have visited in 
person those very places which our countrymen are most 
solicitous to examine, and which several of them have so 
adventurously engaged in traversing. Every thing, however, 
necessarily depending on the authenticity of the statement 
before us, great pains have been taken to sift the testimony 
on which it stands; and the proofs of Adams’s veracity are 
established on grounds which, to our minds, are very satis- 
factory. The first portion of this volume, intitled ‘ Intro- 
ductory Details,’ clearly and fully exhibits all the evidence of 
the case ; and we will abstract some leading points. 

« In October 1815, Mr. Cock, (of the African Society, ) the edit- 
or, was informed by a friend that an American seaman had been 
recognized in the streets of London, who had a few months be- 
fore been in the service of a merchant at Cadiz, where his history 
had excited much interest ; ‘ the man having been a long time in 
slavery in the interior of Africa, and having resided several 
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months at Tombuctoo. Through the intervention of the 
gentleman who had seen Adams in London, he was again 
found, and taken to the office of the African Committee. His 
state of distress was extreme. Questions were put to him 
relative to his alleged residence in Africa; and his answers 
disclosed such extraordinary adventures and sufferings, that 
doubts were entertained of his veracity, though such was 
not the impression on the editor. His present necessities 
having been relieved, Adams was ordered to call at the office 
again in a few days: at the end of a week he returned, and 
was again interrogated; and, his second story being found 
to agree substantially with his first, the editor resolved to take 
notes of his whole adventures, Adams himself being unable 
to write or read. So far, nevertheless, was the seaman from 
wishing for the publicity of his story, that considerable diffi- 
culty occurred in preventing him from directly returning to 
America, in a transport prepared by the Consul of that countr 
for others who were situated like himself. Previously to his 
agreement to stay, a Committee of the African Company met, 
perused the editor’s notes, and professed their opinion of the 
credibility of the story; and henceforwards Adams attended 
Mr. Cock for a few hours daily through the following three 
weeks: upwards of fifty gentlemen seeing him during these 
examinations, and putting various questions to him: * amon 
whom there was not one who was not struck with the art- 
lessness and good sense of Adams’s replies, or who did not 
feel persuaded that he was relating simply the facts which 
he had seen, to the best of his recollection and belief.’ 

The concurrent opinion of so many well-informed men is of 
itself no bad testimony, but other events tended to establish 
the truth of the story on a firmer basis. The geographical 
accuracy of the man furnished strong internal evidence; and, 
when asked how he could venture to calculate distances, or 
the precise number of miles which he travelled on each day, 


‘He replied, that he could easily recollect whether the camels 
on any particular journey travelled well or ill; and knowing that 
when they are heavily laden and badly supplied with provisions, 
they will not go more than from ten to fifteen miles a day; but 
that, on the other hand, when they are fresh and lightly laden, 
they will travel from eighteen to twenty-five miles a day, he had 
reckoned the length of his journeys accordingly. 

‘ When asked how he came to observe so minutely the directions 
in which he travelled; he replied, that he always noticed in a 
morning whether the sun rose in his face, or not: and that his 
thoughts being for ever turned to the consideration of how he should 
escape, he never omitted to remark, and as much as possible to 
impress on his recollection, the course he was travelling, and had 
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travelled, and to make inquiries on the subject. Being a sailor, 
he observed, he had the habit of noticing the course he was steer- 
ne. Sam sea; and therefore found no difficulty in doing so, when 
traversing the deserts of Africa, which looked like the sea in a 
calm.’ £ , 

Matters were in this state when an opportunity of obtaining 
decisive external evidence unexpectedly occurred, by the 
arrival in England of Mr. Dupuis, the British Vice-consul 
at Mogadore; to whose interference Adams had ascribed his 
liberation. Though the latter had been unfortunately em- 
barked for New York before Mr. Dupuis reached London, 
so that he could not be personally confronted with that 
gentleman, the editor obtained an interview with Mr. D., 
persuaded him to peruse the entire narrative, and engaged 
him to return in writing any observations in the way of con- 
firmation or otherwise, which he might be able to make. 
The written reply is published at full length, and affords 
throughout the strongest corroboration of the story of Adams. 
Mr. D:s account of him when he first obtained his release is 
curious: | 

« «¢ The appearance, features, and dress ofthis man upon his arrival 
at Mogadore, so perfectly-resembled those of an Arab, or rather 
of a Shilluh, his head being shaved, and his beard scanty and 
black, that I had difficulty at first in believing him to be a 
Christian. When I spoke to him in English, he answered me in a 
mixture of Arabic and broken English, and sometimes in Arabic 
only. At this early period I could not help remarking that his 
pronunciation of Arabic resembled that of a negro, but concluded 
that it was occasioned by his intercourse with negro-slaves.”’’ 


Mr. Dupuis states that the narrative transmitted to him is 
essentially the same with that which was orally delivered to 
him at Mogadore; and that the description of the per- 
son of Adams by Mr. Cock corresponds precisely wath his 
(Mr. D.’s) recollections of the American seaman whom he 
ransomed. One thing, however, remains to be explained: it 
appears that, in Africa, Adams had called himself Benjamin 
Rose, and was known to his ship-mates by that name: but 
this circumstance, although at first sight suspicious, is well 
cleared up by Mr. Dupuis, and eventually rather proves than 
invalidates the identity of the man. 

‘<< T cannot say that I am much surprised at this circumstance, 
because I recollect that he once hinted during his residence at 
Mogadore that “ Benjamin Rose” was not his real name: and from 
the great apprehensions which he always discovered, lest he should 
fall mm with, or be impressed by a British man of war, as well as 
from the anxiety which he shewed on being sent to Tangier, so 
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near to Gibraltar, I could not help suspecting that he might have 
some reasons of his own, connected with the British naval service, 
for going under a feigned name. This conjecture was in sore 
degree confirmed by an acknowlegement which he made, that he 
had once been on board a British man of war, either on service, or 


detained as a prisoner.” ’ 


In addition to this evidence, Mr. Dupuis transmitted to the 
editor some notes on the narrative, (published in that form 
in this volume,) which go very far to prove that the descriptions 
given by Adams are genuine and accurate; and this gentle- 
man had the opportunity of comparing such accounts with 
others which he himself obtained while resident in Africa. 

Such is the nature of the testimony by which thie veracity 
of the seamen is argued. Let us now proceed to his narrative ; 
which must not be examined as a literary composition. It is 
in fact a series of answers to interrogatories, thrown a little 
into the form of narration by the editor, but still retaining 
visible traces of the materials from which it is compiled ;— 
and this we think is precisely as it should be. A very large 
portion is devoted to Tombuctoo, a circumstahce arising 
from the greater avidity for information relative to that place 
which was displayed in the questions of the examiners of 
Adams, than on any other point of his adventures: the 
answers were in consequence swelled to a proportionate 
length. | 

According to his own account, Robert Adams, aged twenty- 
five, was born at Hudson, about one hundred miles up the 
north river from New York, was bred to the sea-faring line, 
and in that capacity had made several voyages to different 
ports in the west of Europe. In June 1810, he sailed from 
New York, in the ship Charles, laden with provisions, for 
Gibraltar. The cargo being discharged at that fortress, the 
vessel then proceeded, having taken in ballast, and some wine 
for trade, to one of the Cape de Verd islands. Whether this 
was the master’s real intention, or he proposed to make a 
trading voyage on the African coast, is not quite ascertained : 
but on the 11th of October, while the ship’s course was south 
south-west, at three o’clock in the morning, breakers were 
heard; and about an hour afterward the vessel struck, though 
so much fog prevailed that the shore could not be seen. 
The crew, consisting of ten persons, all saved thémselves : 
but, a few hours after day-break, they were surrounded by 
thirty or forty Moors, and made prisoners. The place at 
which they landed was called Zl Gazte, a low sandy beach, 
having no sign of vegetation in sight; and it was computed b 
Horton, the master, to be about four hundred miles nort 
of 
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of the Senegal river. Scarcely any thing was saved 
from the wreck, the vessel bilging soon after the accident. 
The Moors were quite black, but straight-haired; nearly 
naked, and the males circumcised. Their indigence was 
extreme: but, in a fortnight after the wreck, having collected 
fish enough to load a camel, they left the coast, taking their 
prisoners with them. 

Among the Moors, the crew discovered a Frenchman, who 
ate and slept with them, and was therefore suspected of hav- 
ing turned Mohammedan: he had been driven on the coast 
with others, but his companions had been sent into the in- 
terior. On the landing of the crew, they were all stripped 
naked, when the exposure to a burning sun blistered their 
skins; and at night they were obliged to dig holes in the 
sand, in which they slept, for the sake of coolness. Adams 
states that the Captain was put to death about a week after 
they had landed, the Moors having taken offence at his man- 
ner, which was menacing and stubborn: but Mr. Dupuis does 
not recollect to have heard this from others of the crew whom 
he saw at Mogadore, and thinks that they told him that the 
Captain’s death was the occasion of sickness and despondency. 

When the Moors left the coast, Adams, Dolbie the mate, 
and Newsham a seaman, were left with about twenty of them, 
including women and children; and they travelled with this 
party thirty days, at the average rate of fifteen miles daily, 
their course being eastward, inclining a little to the south, 
without seeing a human being. The first place at which they 
arrived consisted of about forty tents near a pool of water; 
and here Adams was separated from Dolbie and Newsham, 
but joined by Steevens, a Portugueze about eighteen years of 
age, also one of the samecrew. It does not appear impro- 
bable that these Moors would have taken their two prisoners 
to Mogadore, (Suerra, in their language,) for the sake of 
ransom: but, before any such hopes could be realized, an 
unfortunate expedition was proposed to make negro-slaves * ; 
and the two white men being included in the party, they 
proceeded to a place called Soudenny. Here, however, the 
tables were turned on the aggressors, and they were them- 
selves taken captive, and ultimately conveyed to Tombuctoo, 
the capital of the negro-state into which the incursion had 
been made. Sixteen of the Moors were beheaded for refrac- 





* Park confirms this account of the depredations of the wander- 
ing tribes of Moors on the negro-settlements, and particularly 
specifies that they carry off the men as slaves. 
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tory conduct during the journey, and the head of one was 
suspended from the neck of a camel until it became putrid, 
in terror to the rest. ‘The journey, from the first station to 
Soudenny, occupied twelve days, at the rate of nearly twenty 
miles per day; and from Soudenny to Tombuctoo, fifteen 
days, with nearly the same expedition. The direction to 
Soudenny was S. E., and thence nearly E., but a little in- 
clining to the N. 

We never partook much of the visionary dreams respecting 
this metropolis, as it has been called, of central Africa: nor 
imagined that the greatness of its mart, when divested of the 
exaggeration which obscurity so generally confers, would open 
many new views to commercial speculation; and the ver 
account which Adams gives of it, subversive as it is of all such 
grand notions, adds in our opinion much strength to the 
credibility of his story. Considering the description of this 
city as the most important part of the narrative, we shall 
dwell on it the longer, and pass rapidly over the remaining 
events after Adams left this residence. | 

Tombuctoo stands on a level plain, having a river about 
two hundred yards from the town on the S. E., named La 
Mar arah, three quarters of a mile in width, appearing to 
have but little current, and that little flowing to the S. W. * 
The city seemed to Adams to cover as much ground as Lisbon : 
but the houses were not continuous, had a ground-floor only, 
were built of sticks, clay, and grass, and were furnished 
merely with the rudest domestic implements: the town had 


‘no exterior walls, or fortifications; and the population, of 


which our informant could not make a regular estimate, bore 
no corresponding proportion to the area of the place, if com- 
pared with European towns, as indeed we may infer from the 
nature of the houses. ‘The river-water, although somewhat 
brackish, is constantly used for drink; and Adams does not 
believe that there were any wells at Tombuctoo. The natives 
have no larger boats or vessels than canoes, of about ten feet 
in length, made very inartificially. Of the natural pro- 
ductions, vegetable and animal, we will specify afew. The 
prinoipal fruits are cocoa-nuts, dates, figs, pine-apples, and a 
sweet fruit of the peach kind: the vegetables are carrots, 
turnips, sweet potatoes, negro-beans, and small cabbages: the 
grain consists chiefly of rice and guinea-corn; and the cul- 





* On the course of the river, Adams spoke with more diffidence 
than on most other points: it is indeed a material one; he never- 
theless eee stated that to the best of his belief it did flow 
to the 8S. W. 
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tivation of the land is performed solely with a kind of hoe, the 
only implement of husbandry that Adams observed. The 
animals are elephants, cows, goats, asses, camels, dromedaries, 
dogs, antelopes, rabbits, and a creature called heirie, resem- 
bling a very small camel, and used only for riding. * This 
latter is similarly described by Leo Africanus, who calls it 
*‘ yagnahil ;” and Pennant’s account of it, under the name of 
raguahl, exactly corresponds with that of Adams. On the 
subject of the elephant, Adams does not accord with the re- 
ceived opinions of natural history: but it seems probable that 
the novelty of the animal in his eyes led him to exaggerate its 
magnitude :—the flesh of it, he says, was eaten by the natives, 
but made very coarse food. Among the wild animals, he saw 
one which has never before been noticed by any naturalist. 


‘ Besides these, there is in the vicinity of Tombuctoo, a most 
exttaordinary animal named courcoo, somewhat resembling a very 
large dog, but having an opening or hollow on its back like a 
pocket, in which it carries its prey. It has short-pointed ears 
and a short tail. Its skin is of an uniform reddish-brown on its 
back, like a fox, but its belly is of a light-grey colour. It ‘wil! 
ascend trees with great agility and gather cocoa-nuts, which Adams 
supposes to be a part of its food. But it also devours goats and 


even young children, and the negroes were greatly afraid of it. 


Its cry is like that of an owl.’ 


Adams confessed to the editor that he never viewed this ani- 
mal at less than forty yards’ distance : — his description, we 
are told, answered in some points to that of the lynx. 

The birds offer nothing worthy of remark, except indeed 
negatively, as that the narrator did not recollect to have seen a 
swallow. The insects seem scarcely to have attracted his 
notice. The exterior appearance of the natives themselves 
will be collected from the ensuing passage: 


‘ The natives of Tombuctoo are a stout, healthy race, and are 
seldom sick, glthough they expose themselves by lying out in the 
sun at mid-day, when the heat is almost insupportable to a white 
man. It is the universal practice of both sexes to grease them- 
selves all over with butter produced from goat’s milk, which makes 
the skin smooth, and gives it a shining appearance. This is usually 
renewed every day; when neglected, the skin becomes rough, 
greyish, and extremely ugly. They usually sleep under cover at 
night ; but sometimes, in the hottest weather, they willlie exposed 





* Mr. Dupuis does not recollect that Adams, when at Mogadore, 
excluded horses from this catalogue: but he expresses his belief, 
derived from other information, that these negroes have not that 
animal. 3 
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the fog which rises from the river descends like dew 
at that season, supplies the want of rain. 


the neighbouring mountains. 





downwards: they are also stained with blue. Th 


being made on the faces of both sexes when they are a 
months old, the dyeing material which is inserted in them becomes 


scarcely visible as they grow up.’ 
As to the 


personal ornaments of the natives, 


tribes. 


describes the natives of Soudan as sayin 
appearance of the new moon; and if the re 
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that they escaped the seaman’s notice. 


given makes it evident that they can have neither 





luxury. 


which Mr. Dupuis doubts his correctness : but noth 


us more probable than that a man of no enlarged mind should 
make mistakes of this sort; since a house for barter, where 
goods were not exposed much to view, would sc 

‘ The articles brought 
for sale, which consisted chiefly of tobacco, tar, gun-powder, 
blue nankeens, blankets, earthen jars, and some silks, are ob- 
tained from the Moors*, and remain in the king’s house 


corresponded with his ideas of a shop. 


- 


to the night-air with little or no covering, notwithstanding that 


¢ All the males of Tombuctoe have an incision on their faces 
from the top of the forehead down to the nose, from which proceed 
other lateral incisions over the eyebrows, into all of which is in- 
serted a blue dye, produced from a kind of ore which is found in 
The women have also incisions on 
their faces, but in a different fashion ; the lines being from two to 
five in number, cut on each cheek-bone, from the temple straight 


similar to those which are generally found among savage 
It does not appear that they hold any public exer- 
cise of religion, or have any house of worship, or ever meet 
to pray, though some ceremony, seemingly religious, was ob- 
served at the burial of the dead: but Adams was probabl 

not a very accurate inquirer into these matters. Park 


of these people were so rare of occurrence, it is not surprizing 
We must pass over 
their medicine, music, and dancing, topics not very interesting 
in this case, and proceed to the little information that has been 
collected relative to their trade: indeed, the account already 


nor much inclination to purchase many articles of European 


Adams says that he saw no shops at Tombuctoo, a point en 
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* These goods Mr. Dupuis represents to be brought by caravans 


merly under the dominion of the Moors, and after their emanci- 
pation carried on a considerable trade with them. This has greatly 
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until disposed of. The only other objects of trade seemed to 
be slaves.’ (P. 41.) — Gun-powder appeared to be more valu- 
able than gold, since a greater weight of the former was given 
in a barter of the two articles. The exports of this people 
were chiefly gold-dust, ivory, gum, cowries, ostrich-feathers, 
and goat-skins, the latter stained red and yellow. Slaves 
were procured by purchase, and Adams saw them sell for forty 
or fifty cowries, (a price so very small that Mr. Dupuis con- 
siders him as erroneous in this particular,) and also by 
predatory incursions into neighbouring states. 

Both the white men were treated with great kindness at 
Tombuctov, were never required to work, and had as much 
food as they wanted. Indeed, Adams believes, from the 
curiosity with which the natives regarded them, that they 
were the first white men ever seen in those parts. He himself, 
however, was of so very dark a complexion, that many Moors 
with whom some of these Negroes must have met were more 
fair; and we agree therefore with Mr. Dupuis in thinking 
that the curiosity probably arose from their being ‘ Christians, 
and Christian slaves.’ — The King of Tombuctoo seemed to be 
despotic, but the government was mildly exercised; he and 
his wife were old and grey-headed: blue nankeen, adorned 
with gold lace, "sien g the usual dress of both; and the 
Queen was accustomed to sit and look at Adams and Stevens 
for hours together. The palace consisted simply of eight or 
ten small rooms on a ground-floor, not even white-washed, 
and built of clay and grass. — A vocabulary of a few words 
used in this country is added to the account of it, which are 
mostly Arabic: but Mr. Dupuis doubts whether Adams may 
not have confounded some of the names of things, that he 
heard during his subsequent long sufferings among the Arabs, 
with the Negro language; and nothing is more probable. 

Little addition to our geographical knowlege has been 

ained by this residence at Tombuctoo. ‘To the surprize of 
Re African Committee, Adams did not recollect to have heard 
there of the Joliba river, a subject of such interesting re- 
search: but we should consider that the same river would pre- 
bably pass under different appellations in the territories of 
different states. The name of La Mar Zarak closely corres- 
eg with that of the 2ayr or Congo river, presumed by 

ark to be the termination of the Niger in the Atlantic ocean: 
but the distance from Tombuctoo to that mouth renders it 
highly improbable that the river should preserve its name 
throughout. It should be added, also, that the Tombuctoo 
river Is supposed to fall into the Niger at twelve miles’ distance 


from 
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from that town; yet the breadth ascribed to it by Adams will 
not allow us to consider it as a merely subsidiary stream. 
Whether the descriptions of this city by Leo, in the sis- 
teenth century, partook more of imagination than of truth, can 
now be only a matter of opinion: since, even supposing them 
to have been genuine, a lapse of three centuries, in a country 
subject to every species of political change and barbaric in- 
vasion, will tell us that we have no reason to invalidate the 
testimony of the American seaman because such things once 


‘were. The account, however, which we have detailed from 


the narrative is far more consonant to general probability, 
and to the limited observations which Park was enabled to 
make, than the magnificent expectations of more sanguine 
reasoners. The editor draws two simple conclusions from 
this information relative to Tombuctoo; the one, he says, 
propitious, and the other adverse to the progress of discovery 
and civilization : — viz. ‘ The mild and tractable manners of the 
Pagan Negroes of Soudan, and their friendly deportment towards 
strangers, on the one hand; —and on the other, The ea- 
tended and baneful range of that original feature of African 
socrety — Slavery.’ (P. 192.) | 
er having remained at Tombuctoo between four and 

five months, Adams and his companion were re-purchased 
by a party of Moors, together with those of the same country 
who had been taken with them: and his subsequent sufferings 
during nearly two years and a half, while in < aes with the 
Moors, and enduring ajl kinds of hardships, contumely, and 
ill treatment, form b far the most interesting part of his 
personal narrative. Yet little can be gained from it, beyond 
that pleasure which most persons feel in reading any tale that 
strongly excites their commiseration. In about a year and 
three nidnths, by the interchange of masters, and having 
a, followed his néw owners in a north-westerly 

irection, Adams arrived at Wadinoon, or Wed-hoon, whére 
he met with three more of the crew of the Charles; viz. Dol- 
bie the mate, and Davison and Williams, two seamen. (He 
had been previously separated from Stevéns.) They had been 
at Wed-noon about twelve months, and Dolbié died at this 
place, being stabbed by a Moor who was énraged at him for 
tefusing to work, fot whieh illness rendéred him unfit. Wit 
kiams and Davison, exhausted by ithportunity and suffering, 
at last renounced their religion, #hd, being eircutneisedy 6 
tained their freedom: but scareély had their fortitude been 
thus overcome, when the period of their disttess seemed likely 
to draw to a close: , 1 
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‘ As Adams was the only remaining Christian at Wadinoon, he 
became in a more especial manner an object of the derision and 
persecution of the Moors, who were constantly upbraiding and 
reviling him, and telling him that his soul would be lost unless he 
became a Mahommedan, insomuch that his life was becoming in- 
tolerable; when, only three days after Williams and Davison had 
renounced their religion, a letter was received from Mr. Joseph 
Dupuis, British Consul at Mogadore, addressed to the Christian 
prisoners at Wadinoen, under cover to the Governor; in which 
the Consul, after exhorting them most earnestly not to give up 
their religion, whatever might befal them, assured them that within a 
month he should be able to procure their liberty. Davison heard 
the letter read apparently without emotion, but Williams became 
so agitated, that he let it drop out of his hands, and burst into a 
flood of tears.’ | 

About-a month more elapsed, when a servant of the Consul, 
mage as a trader, came to Wed-noon, and made known to 
Adams that his release was procured; and on the next morn- 
= they set out together for Mogadore, (leaving Davison and 

illiams, who afterward escaped,) which place they reached 
in fourteen days, travelling on mules at the rate of about thirty 
miles each day. The distance from Tombuctoo to Mogadore, 
by the route which Adams took, is estimated at 1624 British 
miles ; and the whole of his travels in the interior of Africa, 
through the most desert parts, at nearly 3000. The first 
re-appearances of civilized life, as we may easily imagine, 
made a strong impression on his mind. 


‘ About twelve o'clock on the sth day, ascending a hill, they 
discovered the town of Mogadore beneath them, and square- 
rigged vessels lying in the harbour; the sight of which, says 
Adams, “I can no otherwise describe than by saying, I felt as if 
a new life had been given to me.” In about half an hour after- 
wards they entered the town, and immediately went to the house 
of the Governor, who sent Adams to Mr. Dupuis, the British 
Consul ; by whom he was received into his house, and treated with 
the utmost kindness. ‘ Never,” says Adams, “ shall I forget the 
kindness of this good gentleman, who seemed to study how to 
make me comfortable and happy.’ 


The remainder of his story may be shortly related. Mr. 
Simpson, the American Consul, sent him in a Spanish 
schooner to Cadiz, where he arrived three years and seven 
months after his shipwreck; during which time, with the ex- 
ception of weakness produced by beating, he had never been 
ill a single day. At Gadiz, he remained about fourteen 
months as servant to Mr. Hall, a merchant there; and thence 
he embarked on board a vessel bound to Liverpool: but, 
having been driven into Holyhead, he was there taken ill, and 
put on shore. From that place he begged his way to — ; 
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and, as if his sufferings were not likely to end even in Eu- 
ropean countries, he was now so absolutely destitute that he 
slept three or four nights in the open streets, until he was 
recognized by a gentleman who had seen him in Mr. Hall’s 
service at Cadiz. It is to be hoped, however, that for the 


‘information which he has given us, although not very great, 


he may still taste the sweets of British liberality; and we are 
told that the profits arising from this volume, which we 
imagine will not be inconsiderable, will be transmitted te him 


in America by some members of the African Committee. 


It is necessary that we should now briefly notice the remain- 
ing contents of the volume; of which Adams’s narrative does 
not occupy nearly one third part. To that detail succeed 
‘ Notes and Illustrations,’ many of them supplied by Mr. 
Dupuis, tending to establish the authenticity of Adams by a 
comparison of his statements with such other information 
relative to the interior of Africa, as the inquisitive mind of 
this gentleman enabled him to procure during his residence 
at Mogadore; and Mr. D.’s observations lead us to hope 
that he may be induced to collect his scattered remarks, de- 
rived from Moorish traders, digest them, enlighten them with 
his own reasonings, (of which he seems highly capable,) and 
publish them for the instruction of future adventurers in 
African discovery. The notes are followed by ‘ concluding 
Remarks ;’ the chief object of which seems to be to sum up 
the whole case, and, by comparing parts of the narrative with 
the more valuable notes, to extract probable truths .on those 
points on which some variation occurs in testimony as to facts. 

The volume then concludes with two appendices. The 
first contains a memoir, not uninteresting, on the geography 
of the interior of Africa; which aims to establish, as its result, 
that our object in exploring these countries should be to com- 
mence our discoveries by trade and navigation, from a point 
as near as possible to the western ocean; and that for this 
purpose we should secure the banks of the Gambia, instead 
of endeavouring to transport a caravan in the first instance to 
Bammahoo on the Niger. From the higher parts of the 
Gambia, the author would propose to val & mission to dis- 
cover how near to the westward the Niger first became navi- 
gable; and, that point being ascertained, much future diffi- 
culty would undoubtedly be removed. The French had 
formerly a fort one hundred and fifty miles up the Senegal 
river; and a similar attempt on the Gambia does not seem 
likely to fail. 

Appendix No. II., from the pen of Mr. Dupuis, gives a 
sketch of the population of western Barbary, which he divides 
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enerally into. the Berebders, the Arabs, and the Moors. tier 
a traced the origin of these classes, and marked their 
national characteristics, he concludes with drawing a line of 
difference between them, such as would fall under the notice 
of the more casual observer. The Berebbers are cultivators 
of the soil and breeders of cattle, occupy mountainous 
countries, and reside in habitations of stone and timber. — 
The Arabs live in the plains, follow similar agricultural pur- 
suits, and dwell in tents. —The Moors are traders, and 
inhabit the towns. 

In dismissing this volume, we have only to add that, 
although it will be more generally taken up as a work of 
amusement than of instruction, it may nevertheless tend to 
elucidate many points, about which those who are interested 
in African discovery have as yet maintained contradictory 
opinions. The most valuable information to be obtained 
from it undoubtedly regards the characters of the natives of 
different districts‘; our geographical knowlege not being much 
improved by the details which it conveys. —A map illustrative 
of Adams’s route is prefixed. 





Art. V. The Antiquary, by the Author of ‘ Waverley,” and. 
“Guy Mannering.” 3 Vols, 12mo. 11. 4s. Boards, Edin- 
burgh, Constable and Co.; London, Longman and Co. 1816, 


T= amatory youth of Greece consoled themselves with the 
convenient assurance of one of their own poets, that 
‘* Jove laughed at lovers’ perjuries ;” and, if so much mercy 
has. been extended to these more notorious offenders, it seems 
not unfair to conclude that the vows of poets, and indeed of 
authors in general, when they announce that such or such a 
work will be their last literary labour, pass altogether unre- 
corded. When, therefore, the author of Waverley and Guy 
Mannering, in his preface to the tale now before us, ‘ takes his 
respectful leave of the public, as one who is not likely again 
to. solicit their favour,’ we beg to assure him that, in case of 
any future infraction of his present purpose, we critics, the 
just and true ministers of Jove’s wrath on these occasions, 
will not only hold: the offence perfectly venial, but pronounce 
a summary absolution from all such engagements. * 





* In fact, another novel (intitled ‘‘ Tales of my Landlord,”) has 
just issued from the press, which is attributed to the same hand. 
Vhat claims it may have to such a distinction, for it is not a trifling 
one, we shall take an early’opportuhity of inquiring and reporting. 
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In the preface to which we have referred, the author assigns 
as a reason for his proposed future abstitience from the pen, 
that this work completes his series of fictitious narratives illus- 
trative of the manners of Scotland at three different periods ; 
Waverley embracing the age of our fathers, Guy Mannering 
relating to that of our own youth, and the Antiquary delineat- 
ing the few concluding years of the last century. We suspect, 
however, that such a classification as this, by which the three 
parts constitute a whole, never entered into the writer’s mind 
until after all the portions were fairly and honestly written. 
We seem to feel our hair turning more grey, when we are 
told that Mannering amused himself with the occult sciences, 
while we were poring over Nicomachean Ethics at Oxford ; 
and we deny that the present work, however deserving it may 
be of commendation in other respects, is a delineation of the 
manners, considered generally, of any one short limited period 
whatever. That this tale contains many representations of 
human life and many shades of character such as now exist, 
or have existed within these few years, is beyond all doubt: 
but the main action of the piece itself might have been con~ 
ducted by the same principal agents, without any offence to 
moral chronology, as well within the last half-century as the 
last twenty years. The Antiquary himself, the chief per- 
sonage undoubtedly in the piece, although not the hero, (and 
indeed the author is less of a dealer in heroes than most novel- 
writers,) exemplifies one of those strong deviations from the 
mode of thinking prevalent in society, which originate in an 
excessive, exclusive, and pedantic attachment to one line of 
thought and study ; and which have occurred, and it is to be 
hoped will continue to occur, in all ages, to the great relief of 
that monotony which an equalizing and widely diffused civili- 
zation must always tend to produce. 

An analysis of such narratives, as this writer presents to the 
public, must necessarily convey but a very feeble and faint re- 
presentation of the original tale. His peculiar art, by which 
he has so eminently succeeded in exciting our interest, consists 
far less in the involution of the plot, variety of incident, or 
command over the stronger feelings of our nature, than in 
that minute, happy, and frequently very humorous delineation 
of manners, in which as a modern novel-writer he stands 
nearly, if not altogether, without a rival. Working with dif- 
ferent materials, and on very different subjects, from those 
which employed Fielding, “he nevertheless resembles that 
author occasionally in the close application of his descriptions 
to peculiar stations, and their concomitant habits of thinking, 
acting, and speaking. In a points, such a eee 
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will not hold good. — Some account of the story will, however, 
be expected from us; and, indeed, any remarks that we may 
be se to make will not be intelligible without it. 

The scene opens with two persons, impatiently expecting a 
public vehicle to convey them from Edinburgh to the Queen’s- 
ferry before the ebb of the tide. They were strangers to each 
other, and, as the morning was fine, continued to pace up and 
down before the door of an old woman, who distributed the 
tickets (the mode, it appears, of taking a place in a Scotch 
stage-coach) which intitled the bearers to their seats. Six 
passengers were the complement of the vehicle: but, as two of 
these tickets only had been delivered, the hope of chance-cus- 
tomers delayed the appearance of the coach at its station much 
beyond the promised time. ‘The Antiquary himself, and the 
hero, or lover, of the tale, who are the possessors of the afore-~ 
said tickets, commence their acquaintance by this accidental 
meeting and their subsequent travelling ¢éte-a-téte. The 
exterior appearance of the latter may be easily guessed by all 
readers of novels: but to the usual endowments of such per- 
sonages he added a well cultivated mind, and a pensive and 
modest demeanour. We are afterward to recognize him by 
the name of Lovel. The first impression of the Antiquary 
had better be received by our readers from the author’s own 
description : 


* He was a good-looking man of the age of sixty, perhaps older, 
but his hale complexion and firm step announced that years had 
not impaired his strength or health. His countenance was of the 
true Scottish cast, strongly marked, and rather harsh in features, 
with a shrewd and penetrating eye, and a countenance in which 
habitual gravity was enlivened by a cast of ironical humour. His 
dress was uniform, and of a colour becoming his age and gravity ; 
a wig, well dressed and powdered, surmounted by a slouched hat, 
had something of a professional air. He might be a clergyman, 
yet his appearance was more that of a man of the world than 
usually belongs to the Kirk of Scotland, and his first ejaculation 
put the matter beyond question. 

* He arrived with a hurried pace, and, casting an alarmed glance 
towards the dial-plate of the church, then looking at the place 
where the coach should have been, exclaimed, ‘‘ De’il’s in it—I 
am too late after all.” 

¢ The young man relieved his anxiety by telling him the coach 
had not yet appeared. The old gentleman, apparently conscious 
of his own want of punctuality, did not at first feel courageous 
enough to censure that of the coachman. He took a parcel, con- 
taining apparently a large folio, from a little boy who followed 
him, and, patting him on the head, bid him go back and tell 
Mr. B » that if he had known he was to have had so much 





time, he would have put another word or two to their bargain, — 
then 
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then told the boy to mind his business, and he would be as thriving 
a lad as ever dusted a duodecimo. The boy lingered, perhaps in 
hopes of a penny to buy marbles, but none was forthcoming. Our 
senior leaned his little bundle upon one of the posts at the head of 
the staircase, and, facing the traveller who had first arrived, waited 
in silence for about five minutes the arrival of the expected 
Diligence.’ 

When the large folio-book, mentioned in the above ex- 
tract, was produced in the coach, it proved to be ‘ Sandy 
Gordon’s Itinerarium Septentrionale,” a work illustrative of 
the Roman remains in Scotland. The conversation subse- 
quent on this display developes some points in the character 
of the older traveller to his younger companion: but the 
elderly gentleman, although much pleased with his new ac- 
quaintance, does not estimate his situation in life very 
favourably ; conceiving, from some misplaced interpretations 
of his words, that he was nothing more than an itinerant actor, 
on his way to join a company of his brethren at the town of 
Fairport, near to which was the residence of the Antiquary. 
The name of this gentleman was Oldbuck, and his territorial 
appellation, derived from his estate, (which is usual with 
Scotch lairds,) was Monkbarns, by which latter denomination 
he will be henceforth designated. His story, previously to 
the present narrative, may be stated in few words. The 
first of the family who had settled in Scotland was descended 
from one of the earliest German printers; who had fled, but 
not without property, from the Continent, on account of the 
persecutions to which as a Protestant he was there sub- 
jected; and who had purchased the estate of Monkbarns from 
some ruined laird: the lands had originally belonged to the 
church. The father of the existing proprietor had been 
Provost of the neighbouring town in 1745; and, as his exer- 
tions in favour of the house of Hanover had been well repaid, 
he had added considerably to his patrimony. Of his two sons, 
the elder had gone into the army, and was supposed to be 
dead ; having left an orphan son and daughter, the issue of a 
love-match. ‘The younger was the Antiquary himself, who 
resided at Monkbarns with an old maiden-sister, and his 
niece; the nephew was also under his care, but absent with 
the army, in which he had the rank of captam. From this 
genealogy, two consequences naturally resulted; the one, that, 
as his descent was not altogether patrician, the neighbouring 
lairds deemed it an act of condescension to visit him; the 
other, that, as many of them retained Jacobite principles, his 
politics did not well consort with those of some of the sur- 
rounding gentry. 
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The fellow-travellers parted at Fairport, with an invitation 
on the part of Monkbarns to Lovel; of which, after some in- 
terval, the latter availed himself, was received with civility, and 
underwent the painful operation of listening to much anti- 

uarian pedantry and trifling. In the course of a walk, the 
Laird conducted his guest to some broken ground, which he 
asserted to be the remains of an antient Roman encampment ; 
and Lovel having observed that he did see something like a 
ditch, indistinctly marked, the Antiquary indignantly replied ; 


* “ Jndistinetly !—- pardon me, Sir, but the indistinctness must 
be in your powers of vision—nothing can be more plainly traced 
—a proper agger or vallum, with its corresponding ditch or fossa. 
Indistinctly ! why, Heaven help you, the lassie, my niece, as light- 
headed a goose as womankind affords, saw the traces of the ditch 
at once. Indistinct! why, the great station at Ardoch, or that at 
Burnswark in Annandale, may be clearer doubtless, because they 
are stative forts, whereas this was only an occasional encampment. 
Indistinct! why, you must suppose that fools, boors, and idiots 
have ploughed up the land, and, like beasts and ignorant savages, 
have thereby obliterated two sides of the square, and greatly injured 
the third; but ye.see, yourself, the fourth side is quite entire!” ’ 


With a recurrence to much learned authority and 
disquisition, the Antiquary had just advanced to the words 
‘from tliis very pratorium,’ — when a voice from behind in- 
terrupted the extatic description with the exclamation, 
«¢ Preetorian here, Preetorian there, I mind the bigging o’t.” 
(I remember the making of it.) Both turned at the sound, 
and discovered an old Scotch mendicant, who, as he is intro- 
duced here for the purpose of representing that class of beings 
in the north, shall be depicted to the reader in the author’s 


words: 


‘ A slouched hat of huge dimensions; a long white beard, 
which mingled with his grizzled hair; an aged, but strongly marked 
and expressive countenance, hardened, by climate and exposure, 
to a right brick-dust complexion ; a long blue gown, with a pewter 
badge on the right arm ; two or three wallets, or bags, slung acress 
his shoulder, for holding the different kinds of meal, when he re- 
ceived his charity in kind from those who were but a degree richer 
than himself, — all these marked at once a beggar by profession, 
and one of that privileged class which are called in Scotland the 
King’s Bedes-men, or, vulgarly, Blue-gowns.’ 


This singular personage, who is no flatterer of prejudice, 
at.once overturns the learned theories of Monkbarns, by stat- 
ing the time and circumstance of the ditch,. fossa, vallum,. or 
praetorium, which it appears had been dug about twenty years 
since. ‘The ludicrous effects of the disappointment are well 
turned off. : 
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The theatre had opened at Fairport, but Lovel did not 
appear on the boards, a circumstance which made Monk- 
barns almost doubt the ingenuity of his own conjectures. New 
characters are now introduced. The Antiquary had one 
neighbour, whom he saw more frequently than the others, Sir 
Arthur Wardour, a baronet of antient descent and large but 
embarrassed fortune; his father had been a Jacobite, and 
Sir A. professed his family-politics, but these were a portion 
of his patrimony which he had not deteriorated much by use. 
Increasing age had withdrawn him from field-sports, and he 
had become a joint labourer with Monkbarns in antiquarian 
pursuits. About some points, however, they differed most 
materially; which, from the warmth of the Baronet’s 
temper, would often have produced the bitterest feuds, but 
for the kind interposition of his daughter Isabella; who, 
with a son now absent on. foreign military service, formed 
the whole of his family.— Sir Arthur and Miss W. were 
now summoned to Monkbarns as guests to dinner, Lovel 
being appointed to meet them; and the dinner itself, with 
the conversation, after the ladies (or the  womankind’ 
2s the Antiquary usually termed them with a sneer,) had 
withdrawn, is very characteristic. Unfortunately, a dis- 
pute on etymology produced high words, and Sir Arthur 
quitted the unfinished bottle of old port abruptly, and stalked 
into the drawing-room, where his daughter proposed to walk 
forwards to meet his carriage; to which the Baronet, in his 
pet, readily assented. As the evening was fine, they deter- 
mined on proceeding along the sands on the sea-coast, in the 
prosecution of which plan they nearly perished ; the tide having 
xisen suddenly, and with a violent storm surrounded them in 
a place from which it was impossible either to advance or re- 
cede. The incident, which; although not very new, is admi- 
rably worked up, is clearly introduced to afford an opportu- 
nity for Lovel to assist in the rescue of Isabella Wardour, 
which he sussessfully effected. All the neighbourhood lent 
their aid; and, after much labour, the sufferers were raised by 
ropes above the cliffs: Edie Ochiltree, the old beggar, being 
not the least active performer in the business. 

After the fatigues of the evening, Lovel had slept in an 
old tapestry-chamber at Monkbarns, reputed to be haunted ; 
and ised so many visiuns passed over his agitated mind, 
that whether it was or not was nearly equivalent to him. 
He derived, nevertheless, some happy omens from his dreams 
on the subject of his most anxious wishes, namely, his at- 
tachment to Isabella Wardour, the real but hitherto concealed 
eause of his journey to Scotland. The feelings of the om i 
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towards her mysterious lover will be gathered from the ensu- 
ing extract : : 
‘ To look back on the events of the preceding day was, to Isabella, 


a very unpleasing retrospect. She owed her life, and that of her 
father, to the very person by whom, of all others, she wished least 


to be obliged, because she could hardly even express common 


gratitude towards him without encouraging hopes which might be 
injurious tothem both. ‘‘ Why should it be my fate to receive such 
benefits, and conferred at so much personal risk, from one whose 
romantic passion I have so unceasingly laboured to discourage ? 
Why should chance have given him this advantage over me? and 


why, oh why, should a half-subdued feeling in my own bosom, in 


spite of my sober reason, almost rejoice that he has attained it?” ’ 


While Miss W. was agitated by such thoughts, a visit was 
announced from Monkbarns and Lovel. In a short acci- 
dental conversation between the young people on this occa- 
sion, the lover obtained little encouragement in the pursuit of 


im desired to repeat his vists. On the following day, 
Lovel received a large packet from the post-town, which ren- 
dered it necessary for him to leave the hospitiyum of the Anti- 
quary, as that old gentleman called his house, and repair to 
his lodgings at Fairport. The delivery of this letter leads 
the author to a description of a Scotch post-office ; which, as 
a contic scene, is far superior to any thing else in the present 
or in either of his former works. The arrival of the Edin- 
burgh mail-bag appears to be a signal for all the gossips in a 
Scotch country-town to call in at the post-office; in order, 
from the outside of the letters, ‘ and the inside too, if they are 
not belied, to amuse themselves with gleaning information or 
forming conjectures on the correspondence and affairs of the 
neighbours.’ We regret that we can only refer our readers 
to chap. xv. vol. i. which is too losg to be extracted, and 
will not bear curtailment. 

Whatever were the contents of Lovel’s letter, which bore 
the appearance of an official dispatch, it confined him very 
closely to his lodgings at Fairport. Monkbarns imagined all 
the while that his young friend was engaged in the prosecution 
of an epic poem, for which he had furnished him an outline : 
but in this conjecture, as in most others, the good Antiquary 
was deceived. After a time, however, Lovel emerged from his 
retirement, and we find him joining the Wardours and his old 
friend in a rural excursion; and an additional personage is 
here introduced, on whom many subsequent incidents of the 
novel materially turn. His name is Dousterswivel, and he is 
to be considered as an unprincipled. German adventurer, 
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gifted with the power of persuasion, and a specious prea | 
of geological and chemical science; by which he had sacrific 
many dupes to his own interest in the prosecution of mining- 
schemes, and other projects of a similar nature. Sir Arthur 
was his present victim, and was led on by a blind infatuation 
to his own ruin. This character is pushed so very far beyond 
the bounds of probability, that the author has deemed it 
necessary to make an apology for him in his preface; allow- 
ing that the knavery of the adept may appear forced, but as- 
suring his readers that this part of his narrative is founded on 
a fact of actual occurrence. Without an idea of impeaching 
the writer’s assertion, we must add that the phrase of * incre- 
dulus odz” will be applied to the agency of the charlatan, as 
here introduced, by almost every reader. We will conse- 
gently omit all that results from this personage ; comprehend- 
ing his general influence on the tale by stating that his projects 
reduced Sir Arthur Wardour to the lowest ebb of pecuniary 
distress; and that, in the prosecution of a plan to discover 
the secret treasure of a ruined monastery, by sundry mystical 
ceremonies, he was himself brought into the most ridiculous 
circumstances, and detected in his frauds by those who were 
less credulous than the worthy Baronet.— Captain M‘Intyre, a 
hot-headed young soldier, and the nephew of Monkbarns, also 
joined the party of neighbours on the rural excursion above 
mentioned to the priory of St.Ruth. He entertained some 
suspicion that the name of Lovel:was a fictitious one, (which 
in fact it was,) and disliked the gentleman who bore it, from 
a fear of the effect of his attentions to Miss Wardour, whom 
he also loved. He therefore provoked a quarrel with Lovel: a 
challenge and a meeting ensued: but, before any rencounter 
took place, the old beggar Edie Ochiltree appeared on the 
ground ; and his conduct on the occasion is too characteristic 
of this curious personage to be omitted. 


‘ The old man drew himself up to the full advantage of his 


‘uncommon height, and, in despite of his dress, which indeed had 


more of the pilgrim than the ordinary beggar, looked, from height, 
manner, and emphasis of voice and gesture, rather like a grey 
palmer, or eremite preacher, the ghostly counsellor of the young 
men who were round him, than the object of their charity. His 
speech, indeed, was as homely as his habit, but as bold and uncere- 
monious as his erect and dignified demeanour. ‘‘ What are ye 
come here for, young men?” he said, addressing himself to the 
surprised audience ; *‘ are ye come amongst the most lovely works 


‘of God to break his laws ? — Have ye left the works of man, the 


houses and the cities that are but clay and dust, like those that 
built them; and are ye come here among the peaceful hills, and 
by the quiet waters, that will last whiles aught earthly shall 
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endure, to destroy each other’s lives, that will have but an whoo 
short time, by the course of nature, to make up a wo Ian 
count at the close e’t? O Sirs! hae ye brothers, sisters, ™ 
that hae tended ye, and mothers that hae travailed for ye, friends 
that hae ca’d ye like a piece o’ their ain heart? And is this the 
way ye tak to make them childless and brotherless and friendless ? 
— Ohon! it’s an ill fight whar he that wins has the warst ot. 
Think on’t, bairns — I'm a puir man — but J’am an auld man tod, 
and what my poverty takes awa’ frae the weight o’ my counsel, 
grey hairs and a truthfu’ heart should add it twenty times Gang 
hame, gang hame, like gude lads —the French will be ower tb 
harry us ane o’ thae days, and ye’ll hae fighting aneugh, and may 
be auld Edie will hirple out himsel if he can get a feal-dike to lay 
his gun ower, and may live to tell you whilk o’ ye does the best 
where there’s a good cause afore ye.” ’ 


No oe can read this passage without comparing the exces- 
sive energy of the speaker, and the solemn tone which he 
assumes, to the monitory effusions of Meg Merrilies in Guy 
Mannering; nor is this the only resemblance. His present 
interference, however, was vain; the duel was fought, Captain 
M‘Intyre wounded, and his antagonist persuaded by all pre- 
sent to fly, for fear of fatal consequences. Edie Ochiltree then 
concealed Lovel during the night in a cave belonging to the 
neighbouring ruins of St. Ruth; and some of the old man’s 
reflections while in this situation are excellently described : 


‘ The light within the cave was a dusky twilight at the entrance, 
which failed altogether in the inner recesses. ‘‘ Few folks ken 0’ 
this place,” said the old man; “to the best o’ my knowledge, 
there’s just twa living by mysel, and that’s Jingling Jock and the 
Lang Linker. I have had mony a thought, that when I fand myse] 
auld and forfairn, and no able ta enjoy God’s blessed air ony langer, 
I wad trail mysel here wi’ a pickle ait-meal —and see, there’s a 
bit bonny drapping well that popples that self-same gate simmer and 
winter — and I wad e’en streek mysel out here, and abide my 
removal, like an auld dog that trails its useless ugsome carcase 
into some bush or bracken, no to gie living things a sconner wi’ 
the sight o’t when it’s dead — Aye, and then, when the dogs harked 
at the lone farm-stead, the gudewife wad cry, ‘ Whisht, stirra, 
that’ll be auld Edie,’ and the bits o’ weans wad up, puir things, 
and toddle to the door, to pu’ in the auld Blue-gown that minds a’ 


their bonny-dies — but there wad be nae mair word o’ Edie, I 
trow.” ’ 


Lovel found an asylum for the present on board a small 
ship of war on the coast, with the commander of which he 
was acquainted; and a long under-plot occupies much of the 
succeeding part of the work, by which he is eventually proved 
to be Major Neville, heir to the Earl of Glenallan, a noble- 
man long secluded from the world, and residing not — from 
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Monkbarns. Much of the mystery which hangs over his 
birth is disclosed by an old woman called Elspeth, the mother 
of the fisherman Mucklebacket, who has been frequently men- 
tioned in the novel. This old woman, in a state of dotage, 
had gleams of recollection passing over her mind, with respect 
to some of the actions of her early days; and these reflections 
were of a terrible nature, as she had been instrumental in the 
destruction of Neville’s mother, and a party to the unhap- 
piness of his father ; who by a series of artful stratagems had 
been led to suppose that he had married an_ illegitimate 
sister. We cannot express much admiration of this horrible 
and unnatural story; which is not unlike some of the catas- 
trophes of Horace Walpole, the father among us of this species 
of invention. 

The discovery of Major Neville’s birth, and the arrival of 
Sir A. Wardour’s son at his home, happened most fortu- 
nately at a time when, through the villainy of Dousterswivel, 
which had ruined the Baronet’s fortunes, he saw his house 
beset with sheriff’s officers, and was on the point of leaving his 
castle fora jail. The effects of such a change of circumstances 
on aman of a weak mind are well painted in the followi 
scene: but it is necessary to premise that the Antiquary h 


gone to comfort his neighbous, and to assist him, if possible, 
on the first notice of his distress. 


‘ In the mean time, Oldbuck taking his nephew by the arm led 
him into the house, and they were ushered into the presence of 
Sir Arthur Wardour, who, in a flutter between wounded pride, 
agonized apprehension, and vain attempts to disguise both under 
a show of indifference, exhibited a spectacle of painful interest. 

‘ «¢ Happy to see you, Mr. Oldbuck — always happy to see my 
friends in fair weather or foul,” said the poor Baronet, struggling 
not for composure, but for gaiety, an affectation which was strongly 
contrasted by the nervous and protracted grasp of his hand, and 
the agitation of his whole demeanour ; “* I am happy to see you— 
You are riding I see —I hope in this confusion your horses are 
taken good care of—I always like to have my friends’ horses 
looked afters Egad, they will have all my care now, for you see 
they are like to leave me none of my own—he! he! he! eh, 
Mr. Oldbuck ?” 

‘ This attempt at a jest was attended by a hysterical giggle, 
veer poor Sir Arthur intended should sound as an indifferent 
laugh. 

ot You know I never ride, Sir Arthur,” said the Antiquary. 

¢ « F beg your pardon; but sure I saw your nephew arrive on 
horseback a short time since. We must look after officers’ horses, 
and his was a handsome grey charger, as I have seen.” 

‘ Sir Arthur was about to ring the bell, when Mr. Oldbuck said, 
«¢ My nephew came on your own grey horse, Sir Arthur.” iain? 
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‘ “ Mine!” said the poor Baronet, ‘ mine was it ? then the sun 
had been in my eyes— Well, I’m not worthy having a horse 
any longer, since I don’t know my own when I see him.” 

‘« Good Heaven,” thought Oldbuck, ‘ how is this man altered 
from the formal solidity of his usual manner !— he grows wanton 
under adversity — Sed pereunti mille figure.” — He then proceeded 
aloud; “ Sir Arthur, we must necessarily speak a little on 
business.” 

‘« To be sure,” said Sir Arthur ;— “ but it was so good that I 
none not know the horse I have ridden these five years, ha! 
ha! ha!”’ 


The author deals but little in common characters, though, 
where he does, he can enter into the varieties of folly as well 
as of excentricity. — The remaining events of the tale may be 
easily guessed. Major Neville succeeded in obtaining the hand 
of Miss Wardour: the Baronet, by the combined means of 
his son and son-in-law, was rescued from distress: Lord 
Glenallan’s mind was set at rest from the idea of the horrible 
crimes which he had imputed to himself; and Monkbarns 
continued to be amused with castra-metation, and quotin 
(or rather often misquoting) trite scraps of Latin: but old Edie 
Ochiltree — we had nearly forgotton him, and least of all the 
dramatis persone does he deserve such treatment. He had 
no small share in the happy termination of all the vicissitudes 
of the tale, and now ‘ he bowls away easily from one friend’s 
house to another, and boasts that he never travels but on a sunny 
day :’ but he shews some symptoms of becoming stationary, 
being frequently to be found in the corner of a snug cottage, 
between Knockwinnock (the seat of the Wardours) and 
Monkbarns, and has often been heard to say, ‘ This is'a gay 
bean place, and it is a comfort to hae sic a corner to sit in 
in a bad day.’ 

Having thus given the outline of the main story, it is 
necessary to call the reader’s attention to an episodical part, 
which is, we think, the most finished piece of painting in the 
whole. It is a tragic scene, probably more excellent, and 
certainly much more interesting, than the comic one relating 
to the F: airport post-office; and it is drawn from the death of 
¢ young Steenie,’ the son of Mucklebacket the fisherman, who 
was drowned by the upsetting of the boat. Monkbarns at- 
tended at the diseral - a custom, it appears, not uncommon 
among Scotch proprietors, as a mark of kindness to their 
neighbouring dependants ; and the Laird having proceeded to 
the fisherman’s cottage with this benevolent purpose, 


‘ In the inside of the cottage was a scene, which our Wilkie 
alone could. have pamted, with that exquisite feeling of nature 
that characterizes his enchantipg productions. 
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. © The body was laid in its coffin within the wooden bed-stead 
which the young fisher had occupied while alive. At a little 
distance: stood the father, whose rugged weather-beaten coun- 
tenance, shaded by his grizzled hair, had faced many a stormy 
night and night-like day. He was apparently revolving his loss 
in his mind with that strong feeling of painful grief, peculiar to 
harsh and rough characters, which almost breaks forth into hatred 
against the world, and all that remains in it, after the beloved 
object is withdrawn. The old man had made the most desperate 
efforts to save his son, and had only been withheld by main force 
from renewing them at a moment, when, without the possibility 
of assisting the sufferer, he must himself have perished. All this 
apparently was boiling in his recollection. His glance was directed 
sidelong towards the coffin, as to an object on which he could not 
stedfastly look, and yet from which he could not withdraw his 
eyes. His answers to the necessary questions which were occa- 
sionally put to him, were brief, harsh, and almost fierce. His 
family had not yet dared to address to him a word, either of 
sympathy or consolation. His masculine wife, virago as she was, 
and absolute mistress of the family, as she justly boasted herself 
on all ordinary occasions, was, by this great loss, terrified into 
silence and submission, and compelled to hide from her husband’s 
observation the bursts of her female sorrow. As he had rejected 
food ever since the disaster had happened, not daring herself to 
approach him, she had that morning, with affectionate artifice, 
employed the youngest and favourite child to present her husband 
with some nourishment. His first action was to push it from him 
with an angry violence, that frightened the child; his next, to 
snatch up the boy and devour him with kisses. ‘“ Ye’ll bea bra’ 
fallow an ye be spared, Patie, — but ye’ll sever — never can be— 
what he was to me! — He has sailed the coble wi’ me since he was 
ten years auld, and there was na the like o’ him drew a net betwixt 
this and Buchan-ness — They say folks maun submit —I shall try.” 

‘ And he had been silent from that moment until compelled to 
answer the necessary questions we have already noticed. Such 
was the disconsolate state of the father. 

‘In another corner of the cottage, her face covered by her 
apron, which was flung over it, sat the mother, the nature of her - 
grief sufficiently indicated by the wringing of her hands, and the 
convulsive agitation of the bosom which the covering could not 
conceal. Two of her gossips, officiously whispering into her ear 
the common-place topic of resignation under irremediable mis- 
fortune, seemed as if they were endeavouring to stun the grief 
which they could not console.’ 


Monkbarns, on his return from the funeral, called in again 
at the cottage, and was surprized to find the afflicted father 
employed in manual labour, mending his boat. 


‘ «7 am glad,” he said, in a tone of sympathy —“ I am glad, 
Saunders, that you feel yourself able to make this exertion.” 
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“* And what would ye have me to do,” answered the fisher 
gruffly, ‘‘ unless I wanted to see four children starve, because ane 
is drowned ? It’s weel wi’ you gentles, that can sit in the house, 
wi’ handkerchers at your een when ye lose a friend; but the like 


o’ us maun to our warks again, if our hearts were beating as hard 


as my hammer.” 

‘ Without taking more notice of Oldbuck, he proceeded in his 
labour, and the Antiquary, to whom the display of human nature 
under the influence of agitating passions was never indifferent, 
stood beside him, leaning on his cane, as if watching the progress 
of the work. He observed more than once the man’s hard features, 
as if by the force of association, prepare to accompany the sound 
of the saw and hammer with his usual symphony of a rude tune 
hummed or whistled, and as often a slight twitch of convulsive ex- 
pression showed that, ere the sound was uttered, a cause for 
suppressing it rushed upon his mind. At length, when he had 

atched a considerable rent, and was beginning to mend another, 
his feelings appeared altogether to derange the power of attention 
necessary for his work. ‘The piece of wood which he was about to 
nail on was at first too long; then he sawed it off too short; then 
chose another equally ill adapted for the purpose. At length, 
throwing it down in anger, after wiping his dim eye with his 
quivering hand, he exclaimed, “ There is a curse either on me or 
on this auld black bitch of a boat, that I have hauled up high and 
dry, and patched and clouted sae mony years, that she might 
drown my poor Steenie at the end of them, an’ be d—d to her!” 
and he flung his hammer against the boat, as if she had been the 
intentional cause of his misfortune. Then recollecting himself, he 
added, ‘“‘ Yet what needs ane be angry at her, that has neither 
soul nor sense ?— though I am no that muckle better mysel. She’s 
but a rickle o’ auld rotten deals nailed thegither, and warped wi’ 
the wind and the sea—and I am a dour carle, battered by foul 
weather at sea and land till I am maist as senseless as hersel! She 
maun be mended though again the morning-tide — that’s a thing 
o’ necessity.” 

‘ Thus speaking, he went to gather together his instruments and 
attempt to resume his labour, but Oldbuck took him kindly by the 
arm. ‘* Come, come,” he said, ‘‘ Saunders, there is no work for 
you this day — I’ll send down Shavings the carpenter to mend the 
boat, and he may put the day’s work into my account—and you 
had better not rise to-morrow, but stay to comfort your family 
under this dispensation, and the gardener will bring you some 
vegetables and meal from Monkbarns.” 

‘ « T thank ye, Monkbarns,” answered the poor fisher ; “‘ I am 
a plain-spoken man, and hae little to say for mysel ; I might hae 
learned fairer fashions frae my mither lang syne, but I never saw 
muckle gude they did her ; however, I thank ye. Ye were aye 
kind and neighbourly, whatever folk says o’ your being near and 
close ; andI hae often said in thae times when they were ganging 
to raise up the puir folk against the gentles —I hae often said, 
ne’er a man should steer a hair touching to Monkbarns while 
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Steenie and I could wag a finger — and so said Steenie too. And, 
Monkbarns, when ye laid his head in the grave, (and mony thanks 
for the respect,) ye saw the mouls laid on an honest lad that like- 
it you weel, though he made little phrase about it.” 

‘ Oldbuck, beaten from the pride of his affected cynicism, would 
not willingly have had any one by upon that occasion to quote to 
him his favourite maxims of the Stoic philosophy. The large 
drops fell fast from his own eyes, as he begged the father, who 
was now melted at recollecting the bravery and generous senti- 


ments of his son, to forbear useless sorrow, and led him by the 
arm towards his own home.’ 


A few words more, and we close an article which has 
already exceeded its proper bounds. 

The character of Monkbarns is not to be considered solely 
with a reference to his literary pursuits, whica are most 
usually introduced to heighten the humour of tae scene, and, 
although much interwoven with his character regarded mo- 
rally, leave the latter nevertheless sufficiently open for a single 
subject of examination. In this view, we find him a man of 
naturally ‘warm feelings, but at the same time of acquired 
habits strictly prudential; and, in a conflict between these 
opposite inclinations, the former are generally victorious. 
Many inconsistencies, or apparent inconsistencies at least, are 
the result’ of a mind so constituted: but, in the event, when 
the reader takes leave of the Antiquary, condemning him as 
a tiresome companion in his inveterate habit of prosing, he 
allows him all the merits of a good and amiable man. — Of 
Edie Ochiltree we have already said much in commendation ; 
and indeed his strong undefined religious feeling, his shrewd- 
ness and simplicity, his pride and his humility, contrasted with 


-but not contradictory to each other, are expressed in a manner 


which leaves us nothing to desire. He even rises occasionally 
towards the sublime, like Meg Merrilies, to whom we have 
compared him. Whether in this respect he be a true copy of 
nature, or whether art has enabled the author to give to the 
creatures of his own invention the semblance of nature, we know 
not: in our more southern region, we have not the originals 
from which such portraits could be taken.—The old fisherman, 
Mucklebacket, is pourtrayed by a few bold strokes. A rude, 
stubborn mind, broken with present affliction, but struggling 
with itself to obstruct the vent of sorrow, is one of the most 
terrible scenes which domestic life presents; and it does not 
derive any factitious interest from the station of the sufferer : 
indeed the roughness of mind, incidental to such a condition 
as that of the fisherman, makes the effect doubly strong. 

It is not our intention to compare this novel with he two 
preceding productions by the same author, nor to endeavour 
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to arrange the three in a scale of merit. In any such attempt, 
our AR ly with or without our interference, will follow their 
own taste, as their inclinations for romance or domestic life, 
affecting incident or humorous narrative, may happen to 
predominate. Nor do we wish again to inquire whether 
Mr. Walter Scott, or one of two other persons whose names 
have been canvassed in society, be the real author of the three 
tales: we are satisfied with looking to the performance, 
without inquiring the name of the writer, if he wishes to 
conceal it. 





—s 


Arr. VI. The History of Ireland, from the earliest Period to the 
present Time; embracing also a Statistical and Geographical 
Account of that Kingdom; forming together a complete View 
of its past and present State, under its Political, Civil, Literary, 
and Commercial Relations. By Stephen Barlow, A.M. 8vo. 
2 Vols. pp.1028. 11.1s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 


We always welcome any publication that can add to our 
knowlege of the history and circumstances of Ireland, 
and thus lead to an increase of the sympathies of our country- 
men in the claims and the wrongs of our fellow-subjects in 
the sister kingdom. On this account, we receive with plea- 
sure the volumes before us; and we coincide with Mr. Barlow 
when he begins his introduction by expressing surprize and 
regret at the want of a popular history of Ireland, particularly 
during the last two centuries. He admits that the recent 
work of Mr. Gordon, and the abridgment of Plowden’s 
history by himself, have each considerable merit, but their 
plan is different from that which he has formed, and which he 
conceives most likely to be acceptable to the public. ‘I do 
not,’ he adds, ‘ presume to aspire to the dignity of legitimate 
history, but I hope for patronage from the utility and instruc- 
tion which my work will be found to contain. The store of 
materials was ample; the difficulty lay in selecting and ar- 
ranging them with adequate skill.” — Mr. B. then proceeds to 
explain the plan of his book, and describes it as consisting of 
three parts; I. A Sketch of the History of Ireland down to the 
present Time. II. A Geographical and Statistical Notice of the 
Country, abridged, in a great Measure, from Wakefield; and 
IH]. A’short View of the Literature and Manners of the Trish. 
After a few remarks on the various disadvantages inseparable 
from the condition of a subjugated country, Mr. B. gives us a 
description of the wildness of the Irish manners in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, taken chiefly from Spenser’s interesting 
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account of the inhabitants. In his historical sketch, he de- 
clines any notice of the transactions under what the Irish are 
pleased to call the Milesian dynasty; yet he professes himself 
a believer in the odd tradition that the monasteries of Ireland 
contained, in the f/th century, men of such piety and learning 
as to render their country celebrated throughout Christendom. 
With greater justice, he adds that, the eighteenth century 
having done more for Ireland than all that went before it, his 
plan is to pass briefly over the early transactions, and to con- 
fine the circumstantial part of his narrative to the time in 
question. Accordingly, the long period preceding 1715 is 
discussed in the half of the first volume, while a whole volume 
is dedicated to the events occuring in the reigns of George L., 
I]., and I1I.; and the remaining half volume is appropriated to 
the geographical and literary departments. 

The reign of our James I., uninteresting as it was in many 
respects, deserves the attention of the student of English 
history ‘or two points, viz. the King’s steady maintenance of 
peace, and his efforts for the amelioration of Ireland. He 
found that country sunken in disorder and Bloodshed by the 
wars excited in the latter part of the reign of his illustrious 
predecessor, and was obliged, for a time, to aim at the attain- 
ment of tranquillity by force of arms: but in 1605 he passed 
an act of oblivion and indemnity ; a measure which he followed 
up by the introduction of English and Scots settlers into the 
large tract of country forfeited in the north by the insurgent 
Earls, Tyrone and 'Tyrconnel. Hence the origin of Lendon- 
derry, and of that numerous Scotish population which 
pervades Ulster at the present day. 


‘ James now began to pursue with great vigour his favourite 
scheme of coloniaing Ireland with English settlers, to the utter 
exclusion of the aboriginal inhabitants, and for the purpose of 
successfully establishing the reformed religion. The forfeited 
lands, therefore, were parcelled out among English and Scotch 
adventurers. The latter were by far the more numerous, and they 
transplanted with them the seeds of presbyterianism into the 
northern province of Ulster, where their descendants at this day 
form a race essentially distinct in physical and moral qualities from 
the rest of the inhabitants of Ireland. Every precaution was 
taken to make this new settlement concurrent to the establish- 
ment of the new religion, Among the most opulent adventurers 
were the citizens of London, who obtained a large tract of land 
upon the lower part of the river Ban, where they rebuilt the town 
of Derry, and in memory of the place they had quitted they called 
it Londonderry. It is supposed that of the 511,456 Irish acres 
which éscheated to the crown, 209,800 ‘atres were bestowed upon 
thé Londonets alone; and in a book, which was printed for the 
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better direction of the settlers, it was specially mentioned “ that 
they should not suffer any labourer, that would not take the oath 
of supremacy, to dwell upon their land.”’ 


Mr. Hume highly extols the wisdom of these measures : 
but his commendation is declared by Mr. Plowden to be 
extremely exaggerated, since gross violations of justice were 
committed in g. utifying the colonizing wishes of the King. — 
We pass over the rest of the 17th century, and its long train 
of misfortunes to Ireland, under Charles I., Cromwell, and 
King William. In treating of the reigns of George I. and II, 
Mr. Barlow maintains that the majority of the Catholics were 
sincere well-wishers to the Hanoverian succession, and de- 
served better treatment than they experienced at the hands of 
Government. After having noticed the exertions of Swift, and 
the ferment excited by them with regard to Wood’s patent, the 
author comes to a later period ; and here he expresses, in very 
plain terms, his opinion of the eminent dignitary of the church 
who so much influenced the affairs of Ireland at the close 
of the reign of George I., and the beginning of that of 
George IL. 


‘ Primate Boulter, who is now to act so conspicuous a part in 
the history of this country, and whose views and policy have been 
developed, in his own letters, was uncegsingly active to maintain 
the English ascendancy in Ireland, and to stigmatize as disaffected 
and disloyal, all, no matter whether Tory, Dissenter, or Papist, who 
were anxious to preserve the native rights of Ireland unbroken. 
He now (1727) meditated a bold step. Not one of the oppressive 
and arbitrary acts of Elizabeth and Anne had gone so far as to 
deprive the Catholics of their elective franchise. It was thought, 
at least, that as subjects of the same crown, and called upon to 
pay their proportion towards the general exigencies of the state, 
they were entitled to have a voice in the appointment of those wha 
were delegated to watch over their interests.— The Primate, how- 
ever, with a view to confirm the English ascendancy, and to blot 
out the last remaining vestige of freedom which still belonged to 
the degraded Catholic, resolved to disfranchise—what ? four-fifths 
of the population of Ireland! A moderate exercise of arbitrary and 
oppressive power ! — This act of injustice was committed too in a 
manner which must excite no less the astonishment than the ab- 
horrence of the reader. In a bill that was brought into the Irish 
commons, (1 Geo. II. c. ix.) professing merely to regulate the 
election of members of parliament and prevent the irregular pro- 
ceedings of sheriffs and other officers in electing and returning such 
members, a clause was silently introduced, in the way of amend- 
ment, which underwent no discussion, which excited no attention, 
and which indeed was unsuspected and unknown; but which 
quietly and insidiously robbed four-fifths of the people of Ireland, 
of that which Lord Chief Justice Holt justly denominated the 
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* noblest birth-right and invaluable privilege of the subject.” By 
this clause, thus clandestinely incorporated with the bill, it was 
enacted that “no Papist, though not convict, should be entitled 
or admitted to vote at the election of any member to serve in par- 
liament, as knight, citizen, or burgess, or the election of any 
magistrate for any city or other town corporate.” ’ 


Such was unfortunately the character of almost every mea- 
sure embraced at this period of our history with regard to the 
Catholics of Ireland. The plan of compulsion adopted in 
our own day by Bonaparte was accounted the only safeguard 
of the Protestant influence in Ireland; and a studied deter- 
mination seemed to prevail, to deprive the Catholics of all 
that could excite in them attachment to their country by 
interesting them in its freedom and prosperity. Yet it de- 
serves to be mentioned to their honour that, when the 
disaffection of the Scotish Highlanders was productive of so 
much disquietude, and necessitated so unfortunate a diversion 
of the military force of the kingdom, the Catholics of Ireland 
remained as quiet as if they had cherished no resentments 
which they could desire to gratify. 


‘ At this critical juncture (1745) the Earl of Chesterfield was 
appointed Lord-lieutenant, and his moderation, good sense, and 
equity, kept Ireland quiet and steady in its allegianve. This 
loyalty of the Catholics deserves the more to be noticed, because 
there was at that time a corps of British Jacobites, consisting of 
seven Irish regiments, (those of Dillon, Clare, Berwick, Roscom- 
mon, Lalley, Bulkeley, and Fitzjames’s horse,) and two Scotch, 
(the Royal Scotch horse and Ogilvie’s foot) in the pay of the French 
monarch, and who considered James Stuart as the rightful king of 
these realms. At the battle of Fontenoy three of these regiments 
are said to have turned the fortune of the day in favour of the 
French ; and it_is reported, that when George II. heard of this, he 
exclaimed with much emotion, Cursed be the laws which deprive me 
of such subjects! Though, however, it is certain that there must 
have been much communication between the individuals serving in 
this Irish brigade and their relatives in Ireland, it does not appear 
that the Irish Catholics manifested the slightest disposition to em- 
bark in the cause of the Pretender. The truth of this (and nothin 
that can tend to exalt the character of these oppressed and iniehed 
people should be omitted) is remarkably proved by Dr. Curry. 
‘‘ In the year 1762,” says he, “ upon a debate in the House of 
Lords about the expediency of raising five regiments of these Ca- 
tholics for the service of the King of Portugal, Dr. Stone, (then 
primate,) in an answer to some common-place objections against 
the good faith and loyalty of these people, which were revived 
with virulence on that occasion, declared publicly in the House of 
Lords, that in the year 1747, after that rebellion was entirely 
suppressed, happening to be eae he had an opportunity 
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of perusing all the papers of the rebels and their correspondents, 
which were seized in the custody of Murray, the Pretender’s secre= 
tary ; and that, after having spent much time and taken great pains 
i examining them, (not without some share of the then common 
suspicion that there might be some private understanding and in- 
tercourse between them and the Irish Catholics,) he could not 
discover the least trace, hint, or intimation of such intercourse or 
correspondence in them, or of any of the letters favouring or abet- 
ting, or having been so much as made acquainted with the designs 
or proceedings of these rebels; and what, he said, he wondered 
at most of all was, that in all his researches he had not met with 
any passage in any of these papers, from which he could infer, 
that either their Holy Father the Pope, or any of his cardinals, 


bishops, or other dignitaries of that church, or any of the Irish © 


clergy, had, either directly or indirectly, encouraged, aided, or 
approved of, the commencing or carrying on of that rebellion.” ’ 


A time, we trust, is now arriving, at which the discontent 
excited by the chief grievance of the Catholics, viz. the com- 

sory collection of tythes, is about to give place to better 
feelings. ‘Though, however, the evil will at last be cured, its 
long continuance is by no means calculated to raise the 
character of the British government for either wisdom or 
humanity, in the eye of the historian; and the delay in 
alleviating the mischief is the more singular, as it would have 
been a matter of no great difficulty to have found out an 
expedient calculated to produce an equivalent income without 
wounding the: feelings of the tenantry. The author of the 


well-known pamphlet intitled “ Past and present State of 


freland,” * after having animadverted’ on the impolicy of 


several of the proposed plans, introduced’ the following 
scheme : 


« « T propose a system, not perfect;.perhaps, but preferable. A 
poundage upon all rents ; not of a tenth, perhaps not a twentieth, 
probably of athirtieth or fortieth. 

«« The clergy in great towns are amply and cheerfully paid by 
a rate’ on the estimated: value of each house. My proposition 
would improve and extend this.system over the whole country. 

« « Tn 1787 an intelligent prelate computed the average of each 
clergyman’s annual income at 133/. 6s. I will suppose it now to 
be’25o/. the benefices: fewer than 1200; the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment less, therefore, than 300,000/. But 6d. in the pound, one- 
fortieth on the rent-roll of Ireland, would produce 500,000/. A 
sum adequate to the payment of axuu the clergy, Protestant, 
Catholic,. and: Dissenting. 

“ © T: pass’ over the details, I trust: practicable, to arrive at the 
resultg, certainly’ beneficial the peasantry’ relieved, at least’ ap- 





* Understood to be Baron Smith, of the: Iristy Exchequer.. . 
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eased; the landlord secured; the Protestant clergy amply indem- 

nified ;— the Catholic priesthood —the servants of the British 
empire, not of Rome,——their power of good increased, of evil 
destroyed, and their present precarious and illegal livelihoods 
replaced by a constitutional and honourable provision; a chief 
cause of animosity eradicated; and the country indulged, im- 
proved, perhaps tranquillized, by the extension of a principle 
already familiar and approved.’— 

«« The law has never thoroughly mingled itself with Ireland : 
there lately were — perhaps still are — districts impervious to the 
King’s writs, castles fortified against the sheriff, and legal estates 
invaded by force of arms; contumacies, not frequent indeed, but 
from which an enquirer will deduce, not unfairly, ordinary dis- 


respect for the law. This in civil cases. In criminal — how large 


a share of our jurisprudence !— witnesses not unfrequently 
suborned, intimidated, or murdered; jurics subdued; felons ac- 
quitted: in common transactions, the admininistration by justices 
of the peace, sometimes partial, generally despised and unsatis- 
factory. The body — in England so effective — of mayors, bailiffs, 
and constables, unknown, or known as a jest. Parish offices, 
sinecures ; the great man and the strong man executing, the 
poor and weak suffering, the law. 

‘« The blame is not easily apportioned’: much is in the pride 
and folly of the gentry; much in the native perverseness of the 
people; much in the indifference of the Government ; somethin 
in an indiscreet nomination of magistrates; more, and most of all, 
in the exorbitant taxation of legal proceedings, by which the law 
is become, not a refuge to the poor, but a luxury to the rich. 
The courts are open to the indigent only as spectators: the pea- 
sant, oppressed or defrauded to the amount of r1o/. cannot buy 
even a chance of redress in the lottery of the law for less than 60/. 
By victory or defeat, he is equally irremediably ruined. This 
system must be amended — abandoned.” ’ 


We have explained in another place (M. R. vol. lxviii: N.S. 
p- 350.) the singular extent of the duration of Irish parliaments, 
and the repeated efforts made to abridge it. Until the year 
1768, these assemblies, having no definite period of existence, 
generally continued undissolved till the death of the reigning 
sovereign : but, the youth and healthful constitution of George 
III. bemg such as to place the prospect of any change from 
that cause at a very great distance, it was deemed expedient 
by the British ministers to-mect at last the’ wish of the’ Irish 
people. ‘The plan of the more artful part of the members’ of 
the Irish parliament had been to profess a concurrence in this 
respect with their countrymen, and to send over to England 
a bill for limiting the term of their sitting to seven- or ¢ight' 
years, under the assurance that this bill would experience the 
fate awarded to all measures not in. correspondence with-the 
views 
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views of the British government; and nothing could exceed 
the surprize of these disinterested gentlemen, when the news 
came that their bill had received the sanction of the King and 
his Council. 


* € Lord Charlemont happened at this time to dine with one of the 
reat parliamentary leaders. A large company, and as Bubb 
oddington says of some of his dinners with the Pelhams, much 
drink and much good humour. In the midst of this festivity the 
papers and letters of the last English packet, which had just come 
in, were brought into the room and given to the master of the 
house. Scarcely had he read one or two of them when it appeared 
that he was extremely agitated. The company was alarmed. 
‘¢ What’s the matter? Nothing, we hope, has happened that . 
— ‘* Happened!” exclaimed their kind host, and swearing most. 
piteously : “ happened! the septennial bill is returned!” A burst 
of joy from Lord Charlemont and the very few real friends of the 
bill, who happened to be present! The majority of the company, 
confused, es indeed almost astounded, began, after the first 
involuntary dejection of their features, to recollect that they had, 
session after session, openly voted for this bill, with many an in- 
ternal. curse, Heaven Gaaae But still they had uniformly been 
its loudest advocates ; and therefore it would be somewhat deco- 
rous not to appear too much cast down at their own unexpected 
triunph. In consequence of these politic reflections, they endea- 
voured to adjust their looks to the joyous occasion as well as they 
4 the aukwardness of assumed 
felicity. ‘‘ The bill is not only returned,” continued their chief- 
tain, ‘‘ but—but the parliament is dissolved !’ —* Dissolved ! 
dissolved ! Why dissolved ?”—‘* My good friends, I can’t tell you 
why or wherefore, but dissolved it is, or will be directly.”— 

‘Lord Charlemont took advantage of their silent mood, and 

uietly withdrew from this groupe of statesmen, than whom a more 
ridiculous rueful set of personages in his life, he said, he never 
beheld. The'city, in consequence of the intelligence of the even- 
ing, was in a tumult of gratitude and applause ; illuminations were 
every where diffused, and our unintentionally victorious senators 
were obliged, on their return home, to stop at the end of almost 
every street, and huzza very dismally with a very merry, very 
patriotic, and very drunken populace.’ — 

‘ The return of this octennial bill was followed by a grateful 
address to the throne, and when the royal assent was given, the 
prerie took the horses from the Lord-lieutenant’s coach, and drew 
iim to the Castle with enthusiastic exultation.’ 





It was at the time in question, and in the person of Lord 
Townshend, that a change was made in the duration of the 
residence of the Viceroy. Until then, the regular term of 
his being in office was two years; from which if we deduct 
the summers passed in England, we shall find an actual resi- 
dence of eight or ten months; ' but the plan now adopted was 
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to extend the time to three or four years, and to increase the 
personal consequence of the Lord- Lieutenant by enlarging his 
patronage. The secret motive of these measures was to lessen 
the influence of the great land-holders or borough-proprietors, 
who were considered as making the Government pay too 
dearly for the support which they afforded; this object was, 
in part, accomplished; and the benefit of the people, however 
little contemplated in the outset, was indirectly promoted by 
the concessions necessary to effect such a change. More 


‘aight have been attained, had the popular speakers in the 


House equalled the men who shewed themselves at the time 
of the American war and the French Revolution: but the 
miserable plan of continuing the same parliament for twenty 
or thirty years together had operated like a bill of exclusion 
to men of education, and left the people scarcely any defenders 
of a prudent and enlightened character. 


‘ Towards the close of Lord Townshend’s government died 
Charles Lucas, member for Dublin, a eee too much distin- 
guished in the infant struggles of Irish liberty to be passed over 
without some notice. 

‘ Lucas was a man of bold and ardent nature.* In the year 
1743 he first distinguished himself in the corporation of Dublin, 
which at that time laboured under gross mismanagement. He 
particularly exclaimed against the board of aldermen: and in this 
opposition he met a coadjutor in Mr. Digges Latouche, a most 
intelligent and respectable merchant, but of a temper totally 
distinct from that of Lucas. During their opposition in the com- 
mon council, a vacancy happened in the representation of the 
city of Dublin by the death of Sir James Somerville. Latouche 
first, and Lucas afterwards, declared themse!ves candidates. This 
created a distinct interest between them. In fact they had never 
been cordially united, and Lucas attacked Mr.-Latouche with 
much intemperate abuse. In less than a year afterwards, the 
death of Alderman Pearson, the other representative of Dublin, 
closed their contests, and both would in all probability have beer 
elected, although Sir Samugl Cooke and Mr. Charles Burton were 
opposed to them by the board of aldermen and the Castle-interest, 
had not the court thought proper to get rid of Lucas at all events. 
Accordingly, on the second day of the session 1749, complaint 
was made tothe House of Commons of certain seditious writings 
by Lucas, which were, after some fruitless opposition, unani- 
mously voted highly criminal, the Attorney-general desired to 

rosecute him, and he himself ordered to Newgate. However, 
fe withdrew to England, which was all that was wanted; and to 


prevent his return to Ireland he was voted an enemy to his 
country. , 





** See Hardy’s Life of Charlemont.’ 
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‘ He pursued his profession (medicine) in London, and having 
written an ‘‘ Essay on Waters,” was honored with the support of 
Dr. Johnsbn, who, in his review of that publication, recommends 
him to the notice of the people of England in the following spirited 
and energetic manner: ‘* The Irish ministers drove him from his 
native country by a proclamation, in which they charged him with 
crimes which they never intended to be called to the proof, and 
oppressed him by methods equally irresistible by guilt and inno- 
cence. Lét the man, thus driven into exile’ for having been the 
friend of his country, be received in’ every place as a confessor of 
liberty, and: let the tools of power be taught in time, that they 
may roh, but cannot impoverish.”. At length he was enabled, by 
the interposition of some powerful interests, to return to Ireland, 
when, on- the death of George II. he was elected for the city of 
Dublin, and held that truly respectable situation at the time of 
his death. 

‘ As a politician he was, as the Duke de Beaufort was called 
during the time of the Fronde at Paris, wn rot des halles—a 
sovereign of the corporations.— Lucas had, in truth, little or 
no knowledge as a leader in parliament, and his efforts there 
were too often directed against men whose perfect disregard of 
him left them at full liberty to pursue their arguments as if nothing 
had disturbed them. Self-command, whether constitutional or 
arising from occasional contempt, is a most potent auxiliary. — Yet 
with all this precipitancy and too frequent want of knowledge, he 
annexed a species of dignity to himself in the House of Commons 
which was’ not without its effect. His infirmities, (for he was 
always carried: into and out of the House, being so enfeebled by 
the gout that. he could scarcely stand for a moment,) the gravity 
and uncommon neatness of his dress, his grey and venerable locks 
blending with a pale but interesting countenance, in which an air 
of beauty was still visible, altogether excited attention; and 
Mr. Hardy (from whom this account is borrowed) says, he never 
saw a stranger come into the House without asking who he was ? — 
He had certainly talents, but talents unaided by cultivation. 
Originality is much. He raised his voice when all around was 
desolation and silence. He began with a corporation, and. he 
ended witha kingdom ; for some of the topics which he suggested, 
now nearly seventy years ago, such as the octennial bill, and other 
measures, were of vital magnitude to Ireland. His remains were 
honoured with a public .funeral, and his statue is placed in the 
Royal Exchange of Dublin.’ 


Tri making’ choice of a Lord-Lieutenart for Ireland; our 
ministry often looked’ more to the pleasant mianners than to 
the talents or judginent of that representative of royalty; and 
indeed 4 nian of great rank, and of a convivial turn, is likely to 
be highly acceptable to a people more accustomed to give way 
to the impulse of feeling, than to tax their So iaaae powers 
in analyzing the talents of their ruler. It has frequently 


‘happened, however, in conséquénee, that the viceroys have 


allowed 
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allowed the transaction of all serious business to devolve on 
the Secretary, and confined themselves to the ostensible duties 
of their station; laying claim to nothing beyond an occasional 
participation with our ministry in the distribution of patronage. 
Of this character was the Duke of Rutland, who succeeded 
the Earl of Northington in the beginning of 1784, soon 
after Mr. Pitt came into office. 


‘ His Grace was young and not conversant in business, but he 
was amiable, generous, and convivial; and he became, from his 
first coming here, the favourite of the higher orders of the state, 
and would have been equally so with the lower, had not one 
or two questions been agitated directly after his arrival, which in 
parliament excited no commotion, but were eagerly laid hold on 
by some untoward spirits without doors to aid the cause of mis- 
chief and sedition, which they so perversely maintained. The 
Duke’s court was magnificent ; a succession of various entertain- 
ments took place, over which the presence of the Duchess of Rut- 
land, then confessedly one of the most beautiful women perhaps in 
Europe, diffused an animation and radiance totally unexampled. 
Social pleasures (so congenial to the Irish) were agreeably cul- 
tivated, the good cheer of the table was applauded even by its 
most renowned votaries, and altogether it was a season of much 
indulgence. His Secretary was Mr. Orde, (afterwards Lord 
Bolton,) and who attended to business with more assiduity than 
the delicacy of his health would always permit.’ 


The topic that principally occupies the latter part of Mr. Bar- 
low’s narrative is the Union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The opposition made to this measure by the majority of 
the Irish nation, among whom we must include such virtuous 
characters as Lord Charlemont, affords a very curious ex- 
ample of the attachment of a people to a separate goyern- 
ment, and of their unconsciousness of the benefits to be 
derived from a consolidation of legislative and commercial 
interests. Mr. Barlow animadverts with considerable severity 
on the influence exerted by Government to carry this measure 
in the Jrish parliament. Having recorded the first unsuccess- 
ful attempt in the beginning of 1799, he mentions (p. 307.) 
that ministers had been indefatigable a the summer in 
creating peers, in lavishing promotions, and in making pro- 
mises; the result of all which was that the proposition was 
brought before the House by Lord Castlereagh in February 
1800, with a confidence of success. 


‘ His Lordship congratulated the House upon the happy change 
of sentiment, with respect to that measure which had taken place, 
though he did not inform them by what means it had been accom- 
plished. He concluded an elaborate speech nearly in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘ Having gone through the outline of the plan with 
as much conciseness as possible, I trust I have proved to every 
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man, who hears me, that the proposal is such a one as it is at once 
honourable for Great Britain to offer, and Ireland to accept. It 
is one which will entirely remove from the executive power those 
anomalies which are the perpetual sources of jealousy and discon- 
tent. It is one which will relieve the apprehensions of those who 
feared that Ireland was, in consequence of a union, to be bur- 
thened with the debt of Britain. tt is one which by establishing 


a fair principle of contribution tends to release Ireland from an ~ 


expence of one million, in time of war, and of 500,000l. in time of 
peace. It is one which increases th resources of our commerce, 
protects our manufactures, secures to us the British market, 
and encourages all the produce of our soil. It is one that by 
uniting all the ecclesiastical establishments, and consolidating the 
legislatures of the empire, puts an end to religious jealousy and. 
removes the possibility of a separation. It is one that places the 
great question, that has so long agitated the country, upon the 
broad principles of imperial policy, and divests it of all its local 
difficulties. It is one that catabiiche such a representation for the 
country as must lay asleep for ever the question of parliamentary 
reform, which, combined with our religious divisions, has produced 
all our distractions and calamities.” At avery late hour the House 
divided, when there were 158 for, and 115 against the Union, In 
the House of Lords, the Earl of Clare led on the Unionists, on 
the roth of Feb. and at the conclusion of a long and important 
speech he declared “ that if he lived to see that measure com- 
pleted, to his latest hour he should feel an honourable pride in 
reflecting on the share he might have had in contributing to 
effect it.” — The division in the Lords was 75 for, and 26 against: 
shewing that the British cabinet had more strength there than in 
the Commons.’ 


It will appear, from our concluding remarks, that we find 
ourselves under the necessity of passing several animadversions 
on Mr. Barlow as an author: but we are justified in bearing a 
satisfactory testimony to the disposition with which he writes ; 
a disposition favorable to the cause of liberality and free 
inguiry, without discovering any symptom of disaffection to 
Government. We have no hesitation in classing under this 
character his animadversions on the associations known by the 
name of Orange-lodges : 


¢ Mr. Grattan drew an animated picture of the hostile spirit 
which actuated these persons, ‘‘who,” said he, ‘‘committed massacre 
in the name of God, and exercised despotic power in the name of 
liberty.” There seems to be little doubt that many wanton bar- 
barities and much unnecessary cruelty were exercised by the 
Protestants towards the Catholics. They were often tried by com- 
mittees and sent on board a tender, or to a recruiting officer as 
deserters ; and these evils were greatly aggravated by the conduct 
of the magistracy of Armagh, several of whom refused to take the 
exatiination of the injured Catholics. It was generally believed 
that 7000 Catholics had been forced or burned out of the county 
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of Armagh, and that the ferocious banditti who had expelled them 
had been encouraged, connived at, and protected by Government. 

‘ About this time the United Irishmen gained considerable 
strength from their coalition with the Defenders, particularly those 
of the counties of Down and Antrim. The connexion afterwards 
extended to other counties. There were a few points respecting 
which the Unionists and the Defenders were unanimous: but, gene- 
rally, the former aimed at things beyond the views of the latter, 
who also wanted that complete organization of dependent and 
subordinate committees, &c. which the United Irishmen had esta- 
blished. Their junction, however, tended to give them this, and 
also engaged them in the prosecution of plans far different from 
what formed the original bined their association, which was 
chiefly confined to an amelioratf®n of the condition of the Catho- 
lics, while the United Irishmen projected a separation from Eng- 
land altogether. The whole number of the United body amounted 
in 1796 to 500,000 men, the greater part now trained to the use 
of arms. Many outrages were committed in the north by the 
military who were sent there to preserve order and peace; and 
what greatly irritated the disaffected was the avowed protection 
granted by Government to any individual who committed the most 
wanton excesses upon the Defenders or United Irishmen. At the 
assizes of Armagh, for instance, Colonel Sparrow was tried and 
found guilty of murdering a Mr.Lucas: he was called up to 
receive sentence, when he produced his Majesty’s pardon to the 
court, and was instantly liberated. The Orange-men also were 
specially countenanced by Government. 

‘ It was necessary, however, that some decided course should 
be adopted; and the formation of armed corps of yeomanry was, 
this year (1796) encouraged. The Catholics were scarcely per- 
mitted to join these associations.’ 


In treating of the literature of Ireland, Mr..B., without 
professing to enumerate names, is credulous enough to lend his 
assent to the reported celebrity of the elergy of Ireland in the 
dark ages. We are told that, not contented with enlightening 
their own countrymen, these benevolent sages extended the 
rays of illumination among the Anglo-Saxons, and continued 
to be the preceptors of the Scots until the thirteenth century. 
How crue! it must have been in them to withdraw their fos- 
tering care at the time when, of all others, their northern 
pupils stood most in need of it, and were about to be exposed 
to all the trials of foreign war and internal dissension! With- 
out dwelling farther on these mysterious traditions, we shall 
select a list of names which fortunately confer on their country 
an undisputed title to fame. 





‘ The modern literature of Ireland boasts of many names which 
need not fear comparison with those of any other country; and as 
a proof of this assertion we select the following from among eg 
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Usher, a learned chronologer, linguist, and biblical critic: Boyle, 


Sir J. Denham, Farqubar, Congreve, Sir Richard Steel, Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bishop Berkley, Lord Orrery, Parnell, Swift, Goldsmith, 
Sterne, Lord Charlemont, Kirwan, the celebrated mineralogist, 
Bickerstaff, Macklin, Canning, (the present distinguished states- 
man and writer,) Brinsley Sheridan, Grattan, Burke, Dermody, 
Mrs. Brooke, Mrs. Sheridan, Miss Edgeworth, and Dean Kir- 
wan, &c. &c. This is surely an honourable list.’ 


The rest of the chapter appropriated to literature is 
occupied with specimens of the speéches of the two veteran 
Irish orators of the present day, Grattan and Curran; and to 


these extracts is subjoined an appendix, containing several of 


the papers that occurred at the time of the disputes about the 
regency in 1789, with others relative to the union in 1800. 
The union-act also is given at full length. 

‘Though we have been able to extract some interesting 

assages from Mr. Barlow, we do not consider ourselves as 
justified in losing our report of his work in terms of high 
commendation. Many of the best paragraphs in it are borrowed 
almost literally from other writers, and no part of it gives 
evidence of research into original documents. In fact, it 
deserves no other name than that of a compilation, put 
together, we admit, in the spirit of liberality, but possessing 
as a composition very little claim to public approbation. 
What are we to say of the accuracy of a writer who asserts 
(vol. i. p. 350.) ‘that in 1735 the cultivated land of Ireland 
was not one-hundredth part of what it is at present ?? Or what 
are we to think of a man of letters, who uses so inelegant an 
expression as (vol, ii. p. 299.) ‘the measure was being pro- 
secuted?” In treating of the character of Mr. Pitt, he says, 
(vol. ii, p. 169.), a greater man never graced the annals of 
any nation; by the te of his single arm he saved his 
country from utter perdition:’ yet, in speaking of Lord Vitz- 
william’s short administration, Mr. B. says of that statesman, 
that he ‘ used secret influence and preconcerted measures to 
thwart all his Lordship’s endeavours.’ We might also point 
out various periods of Irish history, in which Mr. B., had he 
possessed the requisite industry, might have introduced a 
variety of instructive and interesting particulars. — Among 
the minor observations belonging to. a critical notice, we 


| may remark that several errors occur in the typography, 
su 


as George III. for George I]. in the very outset of 
vol. i. —The decorations of the book are sufficiently appro- 
priate, consisting of a frontispiece illustrative of some passages 
in Irish history; a view of Dublin; and portraits of Lord 
Charlemont and Mr. Grattan. 3 
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Art. VII. A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Selkirk, 
on his Settlement at the»Red River, near Hudson’s Bay. By 
John Strachan, D.D. Rector of York, Upper Canada. 8vo. 
pp- 76. 25. 6d. Longman and Co. 1816. 


HE public have lately learned from the news-papers the 
disasters that have befallen detachments of the settlers 
who were advancing into the interior of North America, in 
order to establish a colony in a province recommended, and 
even purchased from the Hudson’s Bay Company, by Lord 
Selkirk. His Lordship became known to the world as an 
author about twelve years ago, by an “ Essay on Emigration ;” 
which explained so clearly the situation of the emigrauts from 
the Highlands of Scotland, and coincided so much with the 
feelings of those who were unwilling that our countrymen 
going abroad should form an addition to the population of 
the United States, as to attract a considerable share of ap- 
probation to the views and projects of the writer. Prince 
Edward’s Island, at the mouth of the river St. Laurence, 
became the first object of the Earl’s colonizing experiments, 
and was chosen for its vicinity to British America and 
because it has the advantage of an insular situation: but, 
with the usual ardour of projectors, Lord S. has since turned 
his views to otlter quarters, and has been occupied, parti- 
cularly since 1813, in inducing emigrants to penetrate into 
the very distant inland region on the banks of the Red River, 
the access to which is from the great inland-sea so long known 
by the inappropriate name of Hudson’s Bay. 

Dr. Strachan, a clergyman settled at York in Upper Canada, 
knowing by experience the hardships attendant on attempts at 
colonizing an inhospitable region, lost no time in warning 
those who were likely to be tempted to emigrate, against 
lending a favourable ear to Lord Selkirk’s proposals. He ob- 
serves, in substance: 


‘I read your Lordship’s book on emigration with pleasure 
as far as it regarded the style, and the narrative of the set- 
flers on Prince Edward’s Island ; but ‘no attraction in point of 
composition could secure the general plan of that settlement from 
my severest reprobation. Your Lordship makes a merit of ex- 
cluding American settlers; while in fact your terms were such 
as no American would accept. A still greater censure is appli- 
cable to your second attempt at colonization; I mean that in 
Const Canada, in which you received from Government 200 acres 
ef land for each settler, while you were bound to grant him only 
fifty, a portion of ground which, even with the assistance you 
afforded, is too small for a family. I am at the same time ready 
to acquit your Lordship of any profit as yet in either speculation, 
nay you may have actually supposed that the conditions which you 
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offered were very liberal ; but what shall I find to say in vindica- 
tion of your offering worse conditions to emigrants going to an, 
infinitely worse situation ?” 


The author next proceeds to discuss, paragraph by para- 
graph, the prospectus of the Red River colony. Lord S. hac 
stated that an extensive tract of land in this direction was to 
be sold by the Hudson’s Bay Company for the trifling sum of 
10,000l., and that a farther payment of 10,000]. would suffice 
for the establishment of a considerable colony, which money 
was to be raised by subscription, the shares to be of rool. 
each: that the soil and climate were such as would have 
rendered the province in question very valuable, had not the 
remoteness of the situation operated to discourage settlers | 
from going thither: but that which would be impracticable to | 
a few would be easy to a colleetive number, whose strength 
would be sufficient both to defend them from the neighbour- 
ing Indians, and to divide their various tasks so as to become 
mutually subservient to each other’s wants; and that the 
cultivation of hemp would be a principal object in the new 
settlement, while a still more beneficial one would be fine wool, 
the immense plains without wood in the neighbourhood pro- 
mising to open a veyy favourable field for a breed of Merinos, 
—an advantage which the colonists of the:maritime provinces 
® cannot attain without the very troublesome process of clearing 
away forests. 
Such is the case on the part of his Lordship: but he has 
. omitted, says Dr. S, to obviate some very serious objections. 
In what manner is this remote inland-settlement to communicate 
with the sea? If the settlers adopt, as suggested by bis Lord-. 
ship, the plan of sending goods to Hudson’s Bay, therg must 
be a transport of 7 or 800 miles through a wintry region, 
where the waters are navigable only three months in the year. 
Again, if they attempt to communicate with the ocean by the 
river St. Laurence, they will find the distance from their 
abode to Montreal not much short of 2000 miles, chiefly by 
water indeed, but interrupted frequently by fatiguing ‘ por- 
tages,’ or carrying-places. The result is that the only eligible 
mode of establishing a communication with the ocean is by 
the Mississippi, the upper part of that river becoming navi- 
gable at a distance of little more than 300 miles (of land 
travelling) from the projected settlement. This spot heing 
in lat. 48. and 49. and the route just mentioned leading 
to the southward, the climate becomes better the farther 
it is followed: but, as the Americans claim the whole country 
to the upper part of the Mississippi, a defenceless settlement 
on their frontier would ere long be added to the number of 
their possessions. Hemp, being a bulky article, cannot be 
raised 
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raised so as to defray carriage to the sea, and afford any re- 
turn to the cultivator. “Wool would be less unpromising: 
but we are yet to learn whether the, coarse grass in the plains 
of the Red River would prove suitable tothe Merinos, which 
are said to owe the fineness of their wool to their changing 
their climate according to the variation of season, by going 
from the mountains in Spain to the plains. Supposing, how- 
ever, the sheep to succeed, still the outlet by the Mississippi 
is the only one that would answer even for wool. It is idle to 
expect for ages a market on the spot, the distance and forbid- 
ding climate being likely to prove very serious obstacles to the 
increase of the population. To all these drawbacks we must 
add the hazard of exciting the jealousy of the Indians, (who 
are very tenacious on the score of their hunting-grounds,) and 
of exposing the settlers either to sudden death by violence or 


fo eventual starvation by having their harvest burned before 


their eyes. 

Dr. S. proceeds (pp. 50, 51.) to sum up these and other 
objections in long and formidable array. If emigration is to 
take place on an extensive scale, let the families, he adds, 
be transported to the Canadas, where they will find themselves 
in the neighbourhood of friends, and will have doubled their 
numbers by the time at which they would, in all probability, 
be approaching to extinction on the Red River: 


‘ The British Government gives to those emigrants who come 
out undér their protection to the Canadas, 

‘ One or two hundred acres of excellent land — for nothing; 

‘ Farming utensils — for nothing ; 

‘ Provisions for one year — for nothing ; ; 

‘ They are under the protection of the laws, and enjoy art the 
privileges of British subjects ; 

‘ They have access to religious instruction, 

‘ The means of educating their children, 

‘ The best medical aid ; 

‘ They are in no danger from the Indians ; 

‘ They have a good market for their produce ; 

‘ Their supplies of cloathing and other necessaries can be ob- 
tained at a moderate expence.’ 


Still, Dr. S. must not be supposed to have written the 
present tract with the view of prompting persons to leave 
even the more uncomfortable parts of Great Britain in quest 
of a Trans-Atlantic abode : 


‘ 1. I would strenuously advise those who can live comfortably, 
to remain where they are: for the greatest success will not be an 
equivalent for the miseries they must suffer before this success is 
realized. Even then they will be dissatisfied, and they will look 
back with regret on the comforts they have left. 
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‘ 2. I would even advise such as are able to rub along and pre- 
serve their independence, to remain at home.’ — 


‘ 3. Tosuch as are determined to emigrate, I would say, Every, 


thing that is possible will be done for their accommodation. But 
they must not be too sanguine: for after every thing is done, they 
will require the exertion of the most persevering industry, and 
the firmest resolution, to realize their wishes, and to support them 
ander the many difficulties that cannot be removed.’ 


The pamphlet concludes with a postscript written at the 
time when, from intelligence just received, the projected settle- 
ment was considered to have been relinquished. Several 
refugees from the Red River having arrived at Dr. S.’s resi- 
dence at York, in company with the fur-traders who traverse 
these vast regions in quest of a valuable and easily transported 
commodity, an opportunity was afforded for receiving the 
depositions of the former with regard to the hardships which 
they had experienced in the attempt to accomplish Lord 
Selkirk’s project. These statements are appended by Dr. S. 
to his work, and afford a powerful support to his arguments. — 
Our chief objection to the. pamphlet is an unusual, and, in 
our opinion, unnecessary degree of vehemence. We are far 
from accusing Dr. S. of acting in connection with the North 
West Company of fur-traders, but we cannot help adding 
that the same reasons might have been urged with equal 
force in much calmer language; and they would evidently 
have been much more impressive, had he bestowed a little 
pains in arranging and condensing them. ‘The tract in its 
present state, though short, is deficient in perspicuity; since 
the author passes from one topic to another without placing 
under his reader’s eye all that belongs to a particular ques- 
tion, and makes no scruple of resuming the argument on the 
old subject after a lapse of several pages. He would have 
been more likely also to have produced conviction, had he 
assailed Lord Selkirk on the score not of rapacity, but of 
sanguine or even extravagant calculation. 





Art. VIII. An Attempt to ascertain the Author of the Letters pub- 
lished under the Signature of Junius. By the Rev. J. B. Blake- 
way, M.A. F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 72. 358- Longman and Co. 


Art. IX. The Sequel of an Attempt to ascertain the Author of 
the Letters published under the Signature of Junius, in which that 
hitherto impenetrable Secret is, it is presumed, fully disclosed. 
By the Author of the “ Attempt.” 8vo. pp. 30. Longman 
and Co. 1815. 


HESE tracts, without ‘altogether fulfilling the promise of 
their titles, must be allowed to be much more interesting 
than the others which tlie late edition of the letters of Junius 
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‘in 3 vols. 8vo. reported in M. R. Vol. lxxi.) has successively 
called forth. The writer gives his name without hesitation, 
and is evidently actuated by none of those book-making cal- 
culations which may justly be suspected to have stimulated 
several of his brother-pamphleteers. He commences by 
adverting to the various claims brought forwards in former 
years for the authorship of these celebrated Letters; and he fully 
agrees with the editor of the late enlarged publication of them, 
that it is in vain-to ascribe them to Mr. Dunning, Mr. Burke, 
Single-speech Hamilton, Mr. Samuel Dyer, or any of the 
others mentioned in the introduction to the edition in question. 
He gives equally cogent reasons for rejecting the absurd pre- 
tensions lately set up for the Marquis of Lansdowne, and.other 
candidates. ‘The title of Mr. Glover he admits (Sequel, p. 7.) 
to stand on better ground, as far at least as the keenness of 
political feeling ial! the boldness of style are concerned: but 
other circumstances connected with his place of residence, his 
hand-writing, and his facilities of communication with the 
press, — all necessary to complete the chain of proof, — are 
wanting. 

After these preliminary remarks, we have a series of anim- 
adversions on the compositions and character of Junius; 
and here Mr. B. holds forth to censure, and we may almost 
say to condemnation, many of the passages in which that vi- 
rulent writer evidently gave too great a loose to the passions 
of a mind which all must allow to have been tinctured with 
malignity. ‘The passages are extracted partly from the “ Let- 
ters” themselves, and partly from the recently published cor- 
respondence of Junius with his printer. ‘The most surprizing 
circumstance in the whole of this mysterious affair is that, 
when the lapse of many years had to all appearance dispelled 
danger, the writer or his relatives should not have been in- 
duced to come forwards and assert a title to the fame con- 
ferred by the public on a work universally read and extolled. 
This, says Mr. B., (p. 25.) affords a presumption that Junius 
was some person to whom a more than common share of in- 
famy would have attached on the disclosure being made; and 
that, to the malignity discovered by the ‘* Letters” them- 
selves, would be added a charge of shameful duplicity in the 
manner of giving them to the public. Such a characteristic, 
he thinks, would apply to the well-known Mr. Horne Tooke, 
whose name is introduced very conspicuously in a controversy 
with Junius towards the close of the ‘ Letters;” and chiefly, 
as Mr. B. imagines, with the view of diverting the public from 
the suspicion that he himself was the writer of these celebrated 
compositions. In our lxxxist Vol. (O. S.) p. 466., we briefly 
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mentioned a pamphlet by Mr. Thicknesse, in which the same 
conjecture as to. Mr. Tooke was promulgated. 

John Horne was born in 1736, received his education at 
Eton, and went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1754. 
He appears to have been very early distinguished for superior 
parts; and being urged by his friends, or by the necessity of 
obtaining a speedy provision, he took orders, and was licensed 
to the curacy of Brentford in October 1760. He was always, 
however, averse from his profession, and soon fell into habits 
by no means calculated to make him useful in the discharge of 
its duties. In 1767 he travelled into France, became im- 
mersed at Paris in all the dissipations of that metropolis, and 
cultivated an intimacy with Wilkes, on whose moral character 
it is superfluous to comment. From this time forwards, he 
embarked on the troubled sea of politics, and continued to fill 
a prominent place in the public eye, both when co-operating 
with Wilkes, and subsequently when he had ceased to be 
numbered among Mr. W.’s supporters. During the years 
passed in the publication of the letters of Junius, Mr. Horne 
resided either at Brentford or in Westminster, and had the 
means of hearing a number of anecdotes connected with the 
court both by his vicinity to Kew, and by the circumstance 
of having a relative (Sequel, p.19.) in a situation which 
brought him into habits of intimacy with the Royal house- 
hold. This fact deserves particular attention, when we re- 
collect how much stress is laid, in Woodfall’s late edition, on 
the quickness with which his invisible correspondent obtained 
notice of reports conveyed to court. ‘The knowlege of law 
discovered by Junius is another circumstance of consequence ; 
Mr.’‘Horne having, it is well known, been in the habit of 
reading extensively in that line, and having at one time in- 
tended to adopt the legal profession. The Benchers of the 
Inner ‘Temple, however, refused to receive him into their 
society; and, as he attributed this opposition to the advice 
of Lord Mansfield, Mr. B. finds in this disappointment a satis- 
factory reason for the virulence with which Junius attacked the 
Judge. 

In support of his argument, Mr. Blakeway proceeds to 
state (p. 40.) that Horne Tooke, like Junius, was never cor- 
dially connected with any party; and that the rupture of the 
former with Mr. Wilkes took place when the style of the 
Letters of Junius indicated a corresponding change of senti- 
ment. Junius choosing to represent himself in his printed 
compositions as a man in years, and in his private letters to 
Woodfall as a person of rank and fortune, Mr. B., by a course 
of reasoning which many will suspect to partake of refining, 
concludes that these allegations were introduced for the pur- 
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pose of giving a false direction to the inquisitiveness of his 
printer and the public. A farther application of the same 
kind of argument seems to him (pp. 58. et seg.) sufficient to 
explain the grand difficulty, viz. that which arises from the 
epistolary controversy carried on at the end of the fetters of 
Junius by that invisible combatant with Mr. Horne. ‘The 
charges and sarcasms published in this manner against Mr. 
Horne are, in Mr. B.’s opinion, nothing more than most men 
will venture to say of themselves when assured that the unfa- 
vourable impression will not be of Jong duration; and in the 
present case it is well known that the replies of Mr. Horne 
amounted to a satisfactory vindication. 

Mr. Blakeway makes no attempt to strengthen his argu- 
ment by a comparison of the style of Junius with the avowed 
productions of Horne Tooke: but he dwells (p. 64.) with 
considerable emphasis on the circumstance that the private 
correspondence of Junius with Mr. Woodfall never appeared 
till after the decease of Mr. T.; although the demise of 
Mr. W. the father had taken place six years before, and 
the lapse of forty years since the publication of the “ Letters” 
seemed to have removed all necessity for farther delay. 


‘ The time of Junius’s appearance as an author, April 1767, 
synchronizes exactly with the commencement of Mr. Horne’s poli- 
tical existence. ‘‘ The life of Mr. Horne,” says Wilkes, or one 
of his adherents, in a letter written December 31st, 1770, (7. e. 
after their violent rupture,) ‘‘ began, as I understand, about fou 
years ago, when he was produced to the world as the friend of 
Mr. Wilkes, and as such received a degree of countenance and 
favour which his merit or abilities would never have entitled him 
to.” The interval between April 1767, and December 1770, 
could not be more correctly described than as about four years ago. 
Is not the ardour of Junius, too, more like the character of a man 
of Horne’s time of life, — calidus juventa,—than that of an 
hoary veteran like Glover ?’— 

‘ Besides the facilities for accurate and early information of 
what passed in the interior of the royal household, which Mr. 
Horne possessed, from the vicinity of Brentford to Kew, on which 
I have already dwelt, he had others, of which I was not then ap- 
prised. His sister was married to Dr. Demaimbray, a native of 
Switzerland, “‘ who taught the King spelling and the mathematics,” 
says Wilkes contemptuously. He was, J believe, his Majesty’s 
instructor in astronomy, and keeper of the Royal Observatory at 
Kew. It was, I presume, from this interest that Mr. Horne, upon 
his return to England towards the end of 1764, “‘ received a pro- 
mise,”’— they are his own words,— “ that he should speedily be 
appointed chaplain to his Majesty, through the nominal application 
of the Duke of » with a prospect of such other particular 
preferment as was sufficient to satisfy his wishes ;” and from this 
gentleman, who, by virtue of his office, enjoyed such frequent op- 
portunities of conversing with ~» Majesty, Mr. Horne might de- 
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rive much of the information of which Junius makes such a display 
in his correspondence both private and public.’ — 

‘ It is one advantage, which the hypothesis I have endeavoured 
to establish possesses over every other, that it affords a complete 
solution of the difficulty, so insurmountable upon any other 
supposition, that this celebrated author has never since been 
tempted to disclose himself. It is true, that in the light in which 
I regard Junius, no genuine honour could accrue to any one from 
being known as the writer: but since 





“ Tanto major fame sitis est, quam 
Virtutis,’’ 


it is certainly extraordinary that, when all dread of a prosecution 
or a challenge was removed, (and time has long ago removed 
them,) the writer never came forward and established his claim. 
Mr. Horne, and Mr. Horne alone, if he were the man, could never 
do this without a complete forfeiture of character; and therefore 
this fact must be taken as another presumption in favour of my 
conjecture. 

‘Yet even Mr. Horne,at times appears to have been on the verge 
of discovery, to have laboured with the mighty secret, and to have 
been deterred from disclosure only by some most powerful motive, 
such as I have imagined for him. When Mr. Poyd was first an- 
nounced to the world as Junius, Mr. T. B., a gentleman well 
known, and an intimate friend of Mr. Horne, carried to him one 
day the publication in which that fact was stated; and after the 
customary salutations, said, ‘‘ Mr. Horne, I have got something 
in my pocket which will entertain you.”— “ What is it?” said 
Horne.— ‘* Why, a book which professes to prove who Junius 
was.” -— * Well,” said Horne, ‘“* who do they say he was?”— 
«“ Boyd,” replied Mr. B.— “ Pooh,” said Horne, with a contemp- 
tuous smile, * Junius is still living;—but,’’ added he, after a 
moment’s pause, and, as it were upon reflection, “ I am not going 
to tell you who he is.” This I had, through two gentlemen of 
undoubted credit, from Mr. B. himself, who is yet alive. The fol- 
lowing was told me by the gentleman himself who was a party in the 
dialogue. He had occasion to visit Mr. H. Tooke at Wimbledon, 
about six weeks before his decease, upon an affair of business. 
He found him alone, and in bed. After the .affair which had 
brought him down had been discussed, they discoursed on various 
subjects, and at length came to Junius, on which Mr. Horne ex- 
patiated, particularly on the danger which would even now await 
the man who should avow himself to be the author: “ No one,"’ 
he said, ‘* could even now do so with safety; not even,” added he, 
“if he were so old a man as myself.” Ihave no doubt that these 
two occasions were far from being the only ones in which Mr. H. 
thus trembled on the threshold of avowal: those who were ad- 
mitted to his familiarity could add, I am persuaded, many anec- 
dotes similar to those which I have related; for a very general 
belief prevailed, I find, among such persons, that Mr. Horne was 
really the man. When Mr. W., after the conversation I have just 
mentioned, returned below stairs to the ladies, Mr. H.’s daughters, 
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and Mr. Henry Clifford, the well-known barrister, who was sittin 
with them, they asked him how he found Mr. Horne? Mr. W. 
expressed his surprise at his spirits and vivacity, and strength of 
mind, under so long and hopeless a confinement, and related the 
conversation they had held on the subject of Junius. ‘“ Well, 
but,” said C., “ you know, I suppose, who Junius was.” — “ No, 
indeed,” replied W., ‘ I do not.’? —* Why, rejoined the other, 
“‘ we all here say that Mr. Horne was the author of Junius’s 
Letters.” ’ * 


We cannot help expressing a wish that Mr. B. had en- 


tered more fully into the reasons for questioning the sup- - 


position advanced in the late edition of Junius, that Lord 
George Sackville was the writer of these much contested 
letters. The controversy seems now to lie between his Lord- 
ship, Mr. Glover, and Mr. Tooke, with less serious objections 
perhaps to the last than to either of the others.- Nothing is 
more wonderful ‘than that an individual, so well acquainted 
with the public characters of the day, and so familiar with 
current transactions, should not have been designated either 
then or subsequently with greater confidence. ‘The range of 
conjecture could not be wide, for how few men were capable 
of either adducing the arguments, or giving them to the public 
in the style of Junius? The following passage explains the 
precautions with which this singular character contrived to 
environ himself: 


‘ When the printer had any thing to impart which it was expe- 
dient that the author should know, he inserted a signal, as the 
word “ Letter,” ‘* C. in the usual place,” or some other short and 
significant token, in a corner of his paper. It had been previously 
agreed, that any communication for the author should be left at 
the bar of a particular coffee-house, (at one time the New .Ex- 
change, at another the Somerset, or Munday’s in Maiden Lane, ) 
under cover of some name judiciously chosen ; not so common as 
to incur the danger of being inadvertently employed by any one 
else, nor so extraordinary as to excite observation (generally 
William Middleton or John Fretley); and they were called for 
either by the invisible agent himself, ar by some chairman whom 
he casually met in the street, and directed to meet him again in 
another part of the town. Notwithstanding all this caution, there 
was occasionally some difficulty in conducting this part ef the cor- 
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« * Mr. Stephens writes, that he was present when one of the 
company asked Horne Tooke if he knew the author of Junius. 
‘“¢ On the question being put, he immediately crossed his knife and 
fork on his plate, and assuming a stern look, replied, ‘ I do.” 
His manner, tone, and attitude, were all too formidable to admit of 
any further interrogatories.” Life of H. Tooke, by Stephens, 
il. 358." 
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respondence. The waiter at one of the coffee-houses endeavoured 
at one time to obtain a sight of the person ; I suppose by following 
the chairman ; this produced a change of coffee-house ; from which, 
however, the correspondence, after some time, again returned to 
the original place, till it was a second time rendered impracticable 


by the continued curiosity of the indefatigable waiter.’ 


Of Mr. Blakeway it remains to be observed that he writes 
with little attention to method, and allows himself sometimes 
to lay stress (pp. 30. 44.) on trifling or imaginary arguments. 
Still he discovers a decided disposition to fair and temperate 
reasoning ; and the chief animadversion that we have to make 
on his pamphlets relates to his singular mode of concluding 
them, the last page of the ‘ Sequel” closing with a protest- 
ation of the purity of his motives and of his courage in vindi- 
cating ‘them, which would be much more suitable to the 
otism of a French aventurier than to the modest style of an 
nglish. clergyman. 





Art. X. Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the Medi- 
cal and Chirurgical Societyof London. Vol. V. 8vo. pp. 456. 
18s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


N a short preface, the editors inform the public of the 


increasing prosperity of this Saciety. ‘ The communi- 
cations,’ they say, ‘ have been ample and interesting: the 
correspondence of the Society has increased in extent and 
importance, and one of the great departments of the State 
has, with a degree of liberality and public spirit, which the 
President and Council have great pleasure in acknowleging, 
imparted to the Society, for the purpose of publication, various 
important documents relative to diseases in the army.’ 

‘The first paper, by Dr. Watt of Glasgow, contains an account 
of a Case of periodical Jactitation, or Chorea, which is so ex- 
tremely singular that, were it not a narrative of a recent transac-~ 
tion, and related with every circumstance of names and dates, 
we should at once set it down asa fiction, or a gross exagger- 
ation. A girl of 10 years old, of good abilities, and without any 
apparent cause, was seized with severe head-ache and vomiting; 
and when, after some duration, the pain abated in its violence, 
she manifested what appeared an irresistible propensity to 
whirl round on her feet like a top. After some time, this 
mofion ceased, and she then began to turn round like a roller, 
moving rapidly from one end of the bed to the other. Dis- 
continuing this motion also, she next adopted a more violent 


and sin method of tossing the body. 


‘ She 
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* She now lay on her back, and by drawing her head and heels 
nearly together, bent herself up like a bow, then allowing them to 
separate, her buttocks fell with considerable force on the bed. She 
lay extended on her back for a moment and then repeated the 
same thing, and continued to do so at the rate of ten or twelve 
times in a minute, for six hours at first, but gradually increas- 
ing, she at last continued it for fourteen hours a day. -This motion 
continued for about five weeks, and was succeeded by another 
entirely different. 

‘ She was then seized with a propensity to stand on Iter head in 
the following manner: resting upon her knees and elbows, she 
placed the crown of her head a little farther down in the bed than - 
the pillow; she then elevated the trunk and lower extremities 
directly to the roof of the bed, and rested her weight partly on the 
occiput, but chiefly on the nape of the neck and shoulders ; the 
chin touching, and seeming rathér to rest.on the top of the ster- 
num ; as soon as the body was elevated in this manner, all muscular 
exertion seemed to be withdrawn, and it fell down as if dead, the 
knees first striking the bed, and then the buttocks striking the 
heels. This was no sooner done, than she instantly mounted up as 
before, and continued to do so from twelve to fifteen times in a 
minute, for fifteen hours a day.’ 


Nothing that could be contrived, in the way of medicines 
or mechanical restraint, was of the least avail in stopping these 
extraordinary proceedings; and they at length ceased without 
any obvious cause. With respect to her mental faculties, we 
are informed that, 


‘ Since her recovery, innumerable attempts have been madeto as- 
certain if she recollects what passed during her illness, and what 
ideas she entertained at the time, but she has always shown the ut- 


most reluctance to speak on the subject. She has however on various 


occasions, especially among her companions, inadvertently men- 
tioned so many circumstances which occurred during her illness, 
that her friends have no doubt of her remembering distinctly every 
thing that happened, even when she was at the worst.’ 


In the second paper, Dr. Denmark gives a Case of Abscess 
in the Brain, the chief peculiarity of which was the super- 
vention of the malady so late as a year after an injury had 
been received on the skull, which at the time appeared to 
produce very little inconvenience. —The singular disease of 
Hemeralopia, or Night-Blindness, forms the subject of the 
next essay, by Mr. Bampfield. As the name implies, it begins 
by a total loss of vision —- the night, so that * the 
patient is unable to discriminate the largest objects after sun- 
set or by moonlight; he gropes his way like a blind man, 
stumbles against any person or thing placed in his footsteps, 
and finally, after a longer lapse of time, he cannot perceive 
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any object distinctly, by the Pris gro candle-light.’ No ini- 
mediate cause can be assigned’ for this affection, but it 
appears to be generally connected with a yogginn, Bang and 
a warm climate. It is cured, according to the author, by a 
succession of small blisters to the temples, aided by cathartics. 
—The next two papers are on the removal of extraneous Car- 
tilaginous Substances from the Cavity of the Knee-joint, by 
Dr. J. Clark, and from the Elbow-joint, by Mr. Coley. The 
operations were performed without any particular difficulty, 
and the cure was easily effected. 

The * Account of a chemical Examination of the Urine and 
Serum of the Blood of a Person who had been taking large 
Quantities of Soda,’ by Dr. Bostock, informs us that ‘ the 
patient began with Zss. of the subcarbonate of soda daily, 
which she progressively increased to Ziss. 3ij. Ziiss. and 
finally to %iij. She was not, however, able to persevere in 
this quantity for more than a few days, in consequence of the 
vomiting which it excited, but she continued to take iiss. 
daily, for a considerable length of time.’ The fluids were 
found to be much changed in their chemical nature; the urine 
was strongly alkaline, and contained the muriate of ammonia ; 
while the serum had its constitution still more affected. Itis 
remarked that, ‘ notwithstanding the alkaline nature of this 
blood, it was in a highly inflamed state.’ — In the next paper, 
Mr. Chevalier relates an account of the Laceration of the in- 
ternal Coat of the Stomach and Duodenum by vomiting, which 
seemed to be excited simply by over-distension of the stomach. 
The patient died. | 

Some interesting observations are furnished by Mr. H. Earle, 
on the Contractions which sometimes occur after extensive Burns 
or Ulcerations. ‘They are occasionally so considerable as to 
constitute a great deformity, and to destroy the use of the parts, 
and are generally attributed to the inattention of the surgeon : 
but the author regards them as the ‘ result of a natural pro- 
cess which follows cicatrization.’ 


‘ This process consists in an absorption of the granulations on 
which the new skin has been formed; by which the cicatrix is 
made to occupy amuch smaller extent than the originally ulcerated 
surface. Perhapsxit would be speaking more correctly to say that 
the granulations which are at first florid and extremely vascular, 
after having deposited the new skin, receive a smaller proportion 
of blood, become paler and diminished in bulk, and consequently 
occupy much less surface for the new skin.’ 


In a case of this description, which was brought under his 
care, Mr. Earle removed the whole of the cicatrix, afterward 
bringing 
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bringing together the sides of the wound, as much as he could, 
by adhesive plasters; and thus the portion of the skin, which 
had a tendency to the morbid action, was exchanged for a 
healthy wound, and the cure was accomplished. — Dr. Cheston, 
of Gloucester, relates a case of a Foetus retained in the Uterus 
52 Years afier the usual Period of Utero-gestation. The fol- 
lowing are some of the leading facts : 


‘In the third year after the birth of her last child, Mrs. C. consi- 
dered herself again pregnant, and felt in every respect as in her 
former pregnancies. The motions of the child were lively ; she had 
milk in her breasts; and as her labour seemed to come on, she felt 
the same kind of pains as before, though in a “er degree, and 
with less bearing down, or effort for the birth. The pains of child- 
birth left her about the third day, and she continued in a ver 
weak distressed state for full three months afterwards, when she 
gradually recovered her strength, and from that time had found 
but little diminution in size.’ 


_ The patient lived to her 80th year. Onexamining the 
parts after death, the uterus was found in an ossified state ; 
‘very much resembling a human cranium of a middle size, 
but round rather than oblong, weighing with its contents, 
three pounds, one ounce, and four drachms.’ The foetus 
itself, although considerably changed from what might be 
supposed to have been its original state, was yet so far perfect 
that its head and some of its limbs could be very distinctly 
recognized. 


An Account of some Diseases of the Toes and Fingers, with 
Observations on their Treatment, by Mr. Wardrop. These 
diseases are inflammation of the soft parts surrounding the 
nail of the toes, ulceration at the root of the nail, corns, and 
chilblains; diseases, it is true, not of the first magnitude, but 
often so troublesome as to impair very considerably the com- 
fort of the patient. — A paper on the Causes which destroy the 
Feetus in Utero, by Dr. Stewart, illustrates the good effects of 
opium, when the miscarriage appears to be in any way con- 
nected with an affection of the bowels. — We have next a case 
of the disease which was described in the last vol. of these 
Transactions by Dr. Farre, under the title of Cynanche-laryngea, 
by Mr. Wilson, in which bleeding and blistering appeared to 
act very favourably on the complaint. To this paper succeeds 
a valuable essay by Mr. Lawrence, intitled, * Account of a 
Child born without a Brain, which lived four Duys ; with a 
Sketch of the principal Deviations from the ordinary Formation 
of the Body ; Eemarks on their Production; and a View of 
some Physiological Inferences, to which they lead.’ The col- 
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lection of facts contained in this paper is very copious, and 
shews to advantage both the learning and the industry of the 


writer, while the physiological deductions are ingenious and . 


judicious. ‘These examples of acephalous or otherwise imper- 
fect foetuses lead to some interesting speculations respecting 
the order in which the parts are originally formed, and their 
dependence on each other while in the uterus; on the effect of 
the brain in modifying the shape of the skull; on the de- 
pendence of the different functions on the brain; and on the 
connection between the sanguiferous and nervous systems ; all 
which topics pass the author’s review. 

Dr. Bateman gives the History of a tubercular Eruption, of 
a syphilitic Appearance, but curable without Mercury. Of this 
affliction, which seems to have been hitherto undescribed, 
Dr. B. has seen several cases: but the cause of it, and par- 
ticularly its connection with a syphilitic origin, remain obscure. 
It is cured by tonics and purgatives, and it is thus described : 


‘ The eruption, which had extended over the whole body in all 
the cases, at the time when I first visited the patients, consisted 
of a number of small, circular spots, from one to two lines in 
diameter, slightly elevated above the surface of the cuticle, but 
flattened on their own superficies. They were at first of a dusky 
rose-colour, smooth, and shining ; but subsequently they became 
somewhat darker, or of a more purple or chocolate hue; and the 
surfaces of some of them at length exhibited a slight tendency to 
desquamation in the centre. This tendency to scale was generally 
most remarkable in the tubercles affecting the legs, which were 
somewhat larger than those of the rest of the body : a minute scaly 
crust-was also occasionally formed upon the centre of some of those 
which were seated on the forehead, when the eruption was at its 
acme, or in its decline.’ 


Mr. Forster relates a Case of Bubonocele, in which the 
operation had been performed, as it was supposed with effect, 
but in five days the symptoms of strangulation returned, which 


_ rendered a second opération necessary. The complaint had 


existed for ten years, and the patient had worn an ill-formed 
truss, which appears to have produced adhesions between 
the inner abdominal ring and the intestine: which adhesions 
had not been perceived in the first operation. — Mr. Money, 
in a short paper, describes the Effects of large Doses of Opium 
in Diabetes. As much as 24 grains were taken in 24 hours, 
with some benefit to the complaint, and without any of the 
unpleasant consequences which frequently attend the use of 
this medicine. — Mr. Brodie, in continuation of the valuable 
dissertation on the Diseases of the Joints, which appeared in the 
last volume, now proposes to describe the complaints affecting 
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the synovial membrane, and the appropriate treatment. He 
first considers the inflammation of this membrane, and after- 
ward those cases in which the membrane seems to have ex- 
perienced a morbid change of structure. The inflammation 
of this part may proceed from various causes; it may arise as 
a symptom of rheumatism, from the too large exhibition of 
mercury, from a local injury, or the local application of cold ; 
and it appears, according to circumstances, sometimes as an 
acute and at other times as a chronic disease. Nothing very 
specific occurs in its treatment: topical bleeding is the most 
effectual remedy for the acute, and blisters or stimulati 
liniments for the chronic variety; issues and setons are said 
not to be productive of much benefit; nor does Mr. Brodie 
speak favourably of friction. 

We have next four cases, by the late Mr. Ware, of the Musce 
Volitantes of Nervous Persons, an imperfection of the vision in 
which dark moats are seen moving before the eyes. The 
proximate cause of these appearances it is not easy to ascer- 
tain, but the author deems it probable ‘ that they depend on 
a steady pressure on one or more minute points of the retina.’ 
With respect to the prognosis in such cases, and especially on 
the point how far they may be regarded as forerunners of eixy 
worse disease of the eyes, we have the following remark : 


‘ From the observations that have been now made, it follows, 
that whenever the appearance of musc# volitantes is unaccom- 
panied with the sensation of a mist, which more or less obscures 
the appearance of objects, the conclusion may be safely drawn, 
that it is not a symptom of a cataract ; and whenever their appear- 
ance is not accompanied with a fixed state of the pupil, it may as 
safely be inferred that it is not a symptom of the gutta serena. 

‘In making this remark, however, Ido not mean that the appear- 
ance of these moats is not merge | observed by persons who 
have an incipient gutta serena, as well as by those who have an 
incipient cataract; but in such cases other symptoms denoting 
these different disorders are always present with them.’ 


It appears that Erysipelas, when it attacks sailors, is fre- 
quently fatal, generally occurs on the lower extremities, and 
is liable to terminate in gangrene. Dr. Hutchinson informs 
us that he prevented or mitigated these unpleasant effects, by 
making free in¢isions on the inflamed surface, so as com- 
pletely to divide the integuments, and thus both to act as a 
topical bleeding and also to procure free vent for any effusion 
of fluids that may afterward take place. — Case of obstructed 
Aorta, by Dr. Graliam. A boy had a pectoral complaint, 
accompanied by palpitation, and some other anomalous symp- 
toms; and, after death, the aorta was found to be completely 
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impervious, at a short distance below the part at which it 
gives off the left subclavian. ‘The author’s opinion respecting 
the manner in which the circulation was continued under 
these peculiar circumstances is thus stated : 


‘ The arteria innominata, the left subclavian, the superior inter- 
costals, and the mammary arteries, were much enlarged. The 
epigastric was reported of its natural size. These facts, and the 
aorta acquiring at least very nearly its natural size immediately 
below the stricture, shew that the blood did not pass to the inferior 
extremities, in any material quantity, as might perhaps have been 
expected, by the inosculations of the mammary and epigastric 
arteries, but chiefly by the communications of the superior inter- 
costals and the mammary arteries, with the three large branches 
entering the aorta below the stricture: also from the mammaries 
and thoracics through others of the intercostal and diaphragmatic 
arteries.’ 


In the next paper, our attention is called to the Epidemic 
Fever, which occurred at Gibraltar, in 1804, 1810, and 1813, 
taken from official Documents, Military and Medical, and from 
the Communications of Dr.Gilpin. 'These remarks are especially 
directed to ascertain the point, which has been so much 
controverted, whether the disease was infectious, or whether 
it was produced by any particular effluvia or miasmata to 
which the inhabitants were exposed at that period. On this 
question, Dr. Gilpin says; 


‘That the disease in question is contagious, (or more properly 
speaking, perhaps, infectious, as actual contact does not appear to 
be necessary to its transmission, ) I entertain not the Jeast doubt, 
though an opposite opinion has been held by some highly respect- 
able medical characters. I have witnessed both abroad and in this 
garrison too many. melancholy instances of the disease being com- 
municable from one person to another. At Martinique, in the year 
1793, we suffered dreadfully from the ravages of a fever, in every 
respect similar to that which lately appeared here, and in number- 
less instances its infectious nature was ascertained by its attacking 
those who were in attendance on the sick ; and it is a melancholy 
truth, that very few of the medical officers survived the pestilential 
duty in which we were employed. But as in this statement I am 
only called upon to give my own opinion, I do not think it neces- 
sary to combat further the opinions of others. I shall merely add, 
that innumerable circumstances have brought a degree of con- 
viction to my mind, that is not to be shaken by any arguments 


or reasonings on the side of non contagion, that I have hitherto 
read or heard of.’ 


Dr. Somerville gives an account of his observations on the 
Diuretic Properties of the Pyrola Umbellata, a plant that 
grows 
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rows abundantly in the Pine-forests of Cankda; and 
Mr. Wardrop then relates a case in which the fractured ends 
of a Femur, that could not be brought to unite by the usual 
means, were made to assume the healthy action by having a 
seton introduced between them: a practice for which, the 
author informs us, he was indebted to Dr. Physic of New- 
York. The paper is of considerable value, and promises to 
establish the utility of the operation in all similar circum- 
stances. — Mr. Travers, in his farther Observations on the 
Cataract, pursues the investigation on which he entered in the 
Jast volume of these Transactions. He sums up the contents 
of the two papers in a series of propositions too long to be 
quoted in this place; in which, proceeding on the classification 
of cataracts into the two species, capsular and lenticular, he 
inguires into the mode of operation which is best adapted for 
each, and the objects that are to be particularly tent in 
view. — A Case of Aneurism of the Gluteal Artery, cured by 
tying the internal Iliac, by Mr. Stevens; — A Report of the 
Diseases in the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, by Mr. 
M‘Gregor ; — and a letter from Dr. Henry, in which the 
point is discussed whether measles have become more 
frequent since the introduction of cow-pox, a question that 
is answered in the negative ; — conclude the volume, on which 
we shall in general terms remark that it fully supports the 
credit of its predecessors. | 

- Vol. VI. and Part I. of Vol. VII. of these Transactions 
have appeared, and we shall speedily report their contents.” 


ion 





Art. XI. Illustrations of English Philology. By Charles Richard- 
son, Esq. 4to. pp. 292. 11.5s. Boards. Gale and Fenner. 


HESE Illustrations of English Philology consist of five dis- 
tinct parts, or dissertations. The first criticizes severely 

the plan of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary; the second analyzes and 
applauds the grammatical principles advanced in the ** Diver- 
sions of Purley;” the third comments in detail on various im- 
perfect lexicographical articles of Johnson; the fourth attacks 
vehemently the supplemental matter inserted in Mr. Todd’s 
recent edition of the Dictionary; and the fifth replies to Mr. 
Dugald Stewart’s censure of Horne ‘Tooke’s philological spe- 
culations. The second and fifth of these dissertations should 
be read first, and ought so to have been arranged ; becatise 
they explain and defend the principles on which the sentence 
of condemnation is founded, that the author, in the first, third, 
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and fourth of these disquisitions, unsparingly pronounces 
against Dr. Johnson and his editor. 
A concise estimate of Johnson’s Dictionary was given in our 
xxivth volume, p. §59.; and we could not now characterize it 
in with greater equity or precision. Mr. Richardson, in 
his introductory letter, amply supports the degree of censure 
which is included in that paragraph. Indeed, the deficiency of 
Johnson in etymological knowlege is here proved by numerous 
instances; and the loose, vague, and various character of his 
definitions, which to the same formative syllables attribute 
now an active and now a passive sense, is repeatedly exem- 
plified. Many vices of modern stylists are in a great degree 
the result of Johnson’s want of system, and of his reliance on 
induction for the purport of words, instead of ascertaining by 
research their necessary and inherent meaning. One instance 
will suffice to reveal the nature of this mischief. The Latin 
adjective fertilis is derived from ferre to bear, and means con- 
sequently able to bear, to produce ; and this is always its only 
meaning. . Accordingly, the Latin writers apply it to all forms 


of production. Livy describes Gaul as fertile cf men and corn: . 


Lucan describes an unwholsome atmosphere as fertile of 
deaths: Pliny describes a mountainous district as fertile in 
metals; and Valerius Maximus describes a seat of literature 
as fertile in doctrine. Of course we can say, a desert fertile 
of salt, or a stream fertile in fish: but, in consequence of 
Dr. Johnson having defined the word by the vague synonyms 
Sruitful, abundant, plenteous, an opinion has arisen that these 
words are all interchangeable: so that in the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine we read of a fertile litter of pigs, which is nonsense ; and 
even Mr. D. Stewart, who ventures to discuss this word, in- 
stances “ a fertile source” as a mixed metaphor. If Dr. John- 
son, instead of supplying a catalogue of synonyms which can 
only explain a word by. approximation, or of collecting exem- 
plary passages which can only assist a reader to infer the 
meaning of a word by induction, had attached himself to the 
grammatical definition of his terms, he would have rendered 
€ most important of all services to the language of his coun- 
try, by inuring authors to write with precision. : 

r. Richatdson justly observes that the verb zo ask is not 
neuter ; that cause is ill defined by Johnson ; and that pride, 
arrogance, haughtiness, are confounded, not discriminated, 
by him. Many other instructive animadversions occur; yet, 
on the whole, this introductory letter wants neatness of com- 
pilation and definition of aim, and is the least complete or 


valuable of the five. 
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The second letter, or dissertation, is intitled an Analysis of 
the grammatical Principles of the ‘ Diversions of Purley.” 
To each volume of that work, several paragraphs are allotted : 
but the matter of the first is inconveniently condensed ;. and 
some questionable doctrines in the second are republished with 
too much confidence. ‘Thus, at p.27., we are told by Mr. 
Richardson; ‘ Another source of general terms is the third 
person singular of the indicative; of which person #h was the 
regular termination.’ We apprehend that Horne Tooke 
was mistaken in assigning a verbal origin to our abstract sub- 
stantives in ¢h; and that they are mostly formed from adjeéc- 
tives. Thus from long, length; strong, strength ; dear, dearth; 
dry, drowth; heal, health; high, height; broad, breadth ; 
well, wealth ; slow, sloth; wide, width ; warm, warmth ; swart, 
swarth; merry, mirth; foul, filth; moon, month, &e. &e. Now 
this terminative ¢h is as likely to be a coalescence of the article’ 
with the adjective, as to be the person of a verb. The long, 
the broad, the wide, ofa piece of stuff, is a natural expression for 
its length, breadth, or width: but, in order to support Mr. 
Tooke’s derivation, we must farther suppose an intermediaté 
verb now obsolete, ¢o long, to broad, to wide, and define length 
that which longeth, which would be absurd. ‘Though Horne 
Tooke was not learned in the northern tongues, his sagacity 
is still admirable when he is pursuing a wrong scent. Another 
argument against his opinion is that those substantives in th, 
which appear to have a verbal origin, assert a passive rather 
than an active sense. Thus math, from to mow, means the 
thing mown, not that which moweth : broth, from to brew, means 
the thing brewed, not that which breweth: ruth, from to rue, 
means the regret suffered, not that which rueth: stealth, from 
to steal, means the thing stolen, or the deed done, not that 
which stealeth ; and, in all these cases, the infinitive mood of 
a verb in coalescence with the article forms a natural equiva-~ 
lent expression: the mow of hay; the brew of beer; the 
rue of extinguished: anger; the steal of the young spendthrift. 
We infer that the formative ¢/ is a transposed article. 

Mr. Richardson plays with grammatical terms somewhat 
strangely. Let us transcribe an account of certain new parts 


of speech : 


or" 


‘ The potential passive adjective. — This was the first of the four 
which our ancestors adopted. It is obtained by the termination 
able or ible, and the contraction ie, a termination having one com- 
mon signification, and derived from the Latins, who received it 
from the Gothic Adal, robur’; wherice, also, our English word able. 
Those words in b/e; which are used without a passive signification, 
are taken from the French, who’ took themi' corruptly from the 
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Italian, and in the following manner:—Our Anglo-Saxon fill, 
which with the Germans is vol, became the Italian vole, which the 
French, by a slovenly pronunciation, not dieting ishing between bile 


and vole, transformed into ble, as from capevole, capable, &c. In this 
manner our own word, fil, passing through the German, Italian, 
and French, comes back to us again under the corrupt shape of dle ; 

confounding those terminations, whose distinct application is so im- 

portant tothe purposes of speech. Thus we have senseful, sensitive, 

sensible, which, properly interpreted, mean, Full of sense ;— Which 

can feel ;——- Which may be felt; and yet we hear “ of a sensible 

man, who is very sensible of the cold, or of any sensible change 

in the weather.” 

‘ The potential active adjective. — For this we have two ter- 
minations : ive, borrowed from the Latin, as a provocative, a palli-— 
ative ; any thing that can or may provoke, that can or may palliate; 
and ic, from the Greek, as crit¢c, any one who can or may discern. 
Ive and ic are from vis and Icxvs. Of these abbreviations also’ 
there are corrupt applications. 

‘ The official mood passive adjective, is a name adopted from 
distress.—It is intended to signify that mood or manner of using the 


_ verb, by which we might couple the notion of duty with it; by 


which we might at the same time, and in conjunction with it, ex- 
press ra deovla, the things which ought, and the things which ought 
not to be done. The words, which we have adopted in this mood, 
are merely Legend, Reverend, Dividend, Prebend, Memorandum, 
and several of these are abused in their application. — This kind of 
word we awkwardly and ambiguously supply by a circumlocution;; 
the expression zs to, or zs to be, being all that we have of our own 
to supply the place of this adjective, as well as of the potential 
passive adjective.’ 

The third letter, or dissertation, is the most elaborate and 
extensive, and professes to contain a critical examination of 
the Dictionary of Dr. Johnson, for which purpose a much 
thicker quarto would be requisite than this entire volume. 
Still, it dissects critically many leading articles ; and, when it 
applies to words which constitute one of a class, and succeeds in 
reforming Dr. Johnson’s definition of that entire class of words, 
it confers essential service. An example of this sort occurs 


at the word Able, which it may therefore be expedient to 
select : 


‘ We have already seen in the Analysis that, in Tooke’s opinion, 
our English word Adle is derived from the Gothic; that the Latins 
derived their terminations in Bilis from the same source ; that 
from them we have immediately our own terminations able and 
ible, and the contraction in i/e ; and that to adjectives with this ter- 
mination he applies the name of the potential passive adjective. 
We have also seen in what manner (by the corruption of full) we 
have obtained those adjectives in d/e, which we use actively; the 
origin and force of the terminations ive and ic, and the appropri- 
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ation of the name, — the potential active adjective, —to those ad- 
jectives, which we have adoped with those latter terminations, have 
also sufficiently, though concisely, been explained. Full is free 
from any difficulty. Tooke is not original, nor does he pretend 
that he is, in deriving Able from Adal, Robur. Junius (Johnson’s 
great authority) anticipates him, and declares that the English do 
not owe their word Able to the Romans: but Johnson in opposi- 
tion to this, and alarmed, as it should seem, at the northern scenery, 
which is thus opened to him, turns his view to Italy for Habilis, 
and to France for Habdile. He takes not the slightest notice of 
the etymology of Junius. 

‘ Other stores of information were accessible to him, which he 
equally disregarded. Scaliger distinctly points out to him the 
force of the two terminations z/is and ivus: ‘* Duas habuere apud 
Latinos, totidem apud Grecos terminationes: In zvus, activam, in 
iis passivam. Sic Greci am 3yixev, quod sensu preditum est ; 
aio dniov, quod sensu percipi potest.” De Causis, lib. iv.c. 98. Yet 
Johnson preserves no consistent mode of explanation according to 
the termination ; he did not know, or he did not heed, that one 
ought to be preserved. 

‘ Defenszble and Defenszve he distinguishes tolerably in his ex- 
planation ; but offers defendens as the etymology of defensive. 
With Viszble and Vistve he makes sad work; Viszve (which occurs 
repeatedly in Berkeley in its proper signification, viz. Which can 
see,) he explains “ Firmed in the act of seeing ;’ and as if his 
‘** Defensive” had, in his own estimation, a poor chance of adop- 
tion, he tries another for Visive, 7. e. Visus. Both Conducidle and 
Conducive he interprets actively. And all this appears to pass 
without creating the least suspicion of .any thing wrong or incon- 
sistent ; and yet the words which have been adjectived by the ad- 
dition of both terminations, as in the instances already given, are 
numerous, and might have roused the attention of the most slug- 
gish. But Johnson knew that deliberation and inquiry would oc- 
cupy time, and of this he had none to spare. 

‘ The difficulties which our old translators felt in rendering the 
Latin verbals in dilis, are worthy of remark. They could not 
translate them without a periphrasis ; and when they began to take a 
few of the words as they found them, they thought it necessary to 
explainthem. From a MS. New Testament in Tooke’s possession, 
and which he supposes to have been written about the time of 
Edward III., he produces the following examples of such words, 
with the explanation which accompanies them : 

‘ UNENARRABLE, or that may not be told; occurs twice. 

‘ AMYABLE, or able to be lovyd. 

‘ INSOLIBLE, or that may not be undon. 

‘ SWADIBLE, or esi for to trete, and to be tretid. 

‘Upon comparing the translation of Wiclif with the passages in 
which the above words and their attendant explanations are to be 
found, it appears that Wiclif has not ventured to adopt the words, 
but uses merely the circumlocutions. And yet if Tooke’s conjec- 
ture as to the age of the translator of his MS. be right, Wiclif 
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must have been his cotemporary. Facts of this nature are ee 
ant in the history of a particular language; but where we 
find them in the work of Johnson ?’ 


About two thousand words are examined in the same way, 


‘in the course of the two hundred pages set apart for this in- 


vestigation. We sometimes differ in opinion from Mr, Rich- 
ardson: but the greater number of his animadversions go to 
the indication of real and gross blemishes; and we consider 
his critical details as a great and lasting service rendered to 
English philology. It is easy to inveigh against errors in the 
mass: but'the removal of them can be effected only by the pa~ 
tient industry of thus affixing to them corrective labels, one by 
one. Mr. R.’s notes, however, occasionally require annota- 
tion in their turn. If he vigilantly mistrusts Johuson, he 
relies with servile deference on Tooke; repeating some of the 
wildest and. most ignorant dreams of the latter, such as that 
bold is derived from builded. Bold is in Gothic balth, in Anglo- 
Saxon bald and beald, in Low-Saxon bolde, in Frankish palde, 
in Hollandish boud, in Swedish bald, in Icelandic baldr : it is 
etymologically connected with the Swedish daella, I can, and 
is nearly synonymous with able, or ready. — The proposition 
by is here derived from the verb ¢o be; it more probably 
comes from dye, thelap. The words cage, and kay or quay, are 
here referred to one root: but it is notorious that we have 
imported the word cage from France, and that it is probably 
of Latin origin, from cavea: while it is equally notorious. 
that we have imported the word say from Holland, and that 
‘it is of Gothic origin, from /aayen to haul, and signifies a place 
to which ships are hauled. However ingeniously the common 
idea of confinement might be applied to connect these two 
words, still conjecture cannot supersede historical fact ; and it 
ought never to be adopted in etymology, unless to explain those 
words of which the existence precedes record. Mr. Tooke, 
who had more intellect than northern lore, frequently ad- 
vances a rash though always an ingenious conjecture: but 
Mi. Richardson pursues the same untracked course with still 
less caution, and often connects (like Mr. Whiter in his Ety- 
mologicon) words as obviously distinct in pedigree as a negro 
and a white. 

We will make another extract in which sound criticism is 
displayed : 

‘EAR, 2. s. (€ape, Saxon; Oer, Dutch.) 1. The whole or- 
gan of audition or hearing. 

‘There are eight more explanations, the last of which is, 
‘* The spike of corn; that part which contains the seeds.” We 


rust proceed to 
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_ © Earep, adj. (from ear.) 41. Having ears or organs of hearing 
2. Having ears or ripe corn. 

‘ The fest explanation is unaccompanied by any example: the 
last is in a still worse predicament. It has this for an example : 


‘¢ ____—— The covert of the thrice-ear'd field 
Saw stately Ceres to her passion yield.” 


The passage is from the sth book of the Odyssey, (v. 125. inthe 
original, and 159. in the translation). And I am afraid that it will 
appear, upon consulting the original, that Pope very well knew 
the meaning of Homer, and has expressed it in English undefiled ; 
and that Johnson has been guilty of a most egregious blunder. 
The Greek expression is Naw en tprodv. The word teirorov occurs 
also in the 18th Iliad, v. 542., and there it is translated by Pope, 
‘‘ thrice-laboured :” and, in fact, the scene described is that of 
labourers in the very act of ploughing, or earing, the field. The 
Scholiast, upon the word in both passages, interprets spirodo; to 
mean pis OF tellov eoleappern. 

‘ Now, to complete the matter, Johnson has the verb “ To ear, 
to plow, to till;” which he derives from the Latin Avo; and yet 
he gives this obvious en participle of this verb To ear, i. e. to 
plow, as an adjective from the noun,— the name of the organ of 
the sense of hearing, and explains it accordingly. 

‘ He was also entirely unsuspicious that ‘“* Earth” was any part 
of this verb ; but upon this head we must hear Tooke. 

‘« Earth, that which one ereth or eareth, i.e. plougheth. It 
is the third person of the indicate of Eman, arare, to ere, to eare, 
to plough. | 

‘ “ Instead of Earth, Douglas and some other ancient authors 
use Erd; i.e. Ered, Er'd, that which is ploughed ; the past parti- 
ciple of the same verb. : 

‘ «Where we now say Earth, the Germans use Erd; which 
Vossius derives from the Hebrew: ‘ Ab Hebreo est etiam Ger- 
manicum Erd.’ From the Hebrew also he is willing to derive 
Tellus. But both Erd and Tellus are of Northern origin, and 
mean -—— 


‘ Erd, that which i¢ Er-ed - - - | y ain 


‘ Tell-us, that which is Till-ed - - Poked 


And it is a most erroneous practice of the Latin etymologists to 
fly to the Hebrew for whatever they cannot find in the Greek; for 
the Romans were not a mixed colony of Greeks and Jews, but of 
Greeks and Goths; as the whole of the Latin language most 
plainly evinces.” 

‘ One of Johnson’s explanations of Earihly may be selected as 
a specimen of his own peculiar strain. It means, “ 4. Any thing in 
the world ; a female hyperbole.” 


A dissertation of four pages attempts to settle the difference 
between fancy and imagination: but, in Taylor’s’ lately pub- 
lished work on Synonyms, an opinion is given ee 
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thatof Mr. D. Stewart, and from that of the present author. 
Another somewhat unconvincing speculation is the attempt to 
derive mirth and murder from the same root; as, in- the 
Spurzheim system of craniology, the organ of pugnacity may 
produce a repartee or a knock-down blow. Myrran, to 
scatter, is not the root of either. Merry means marrowy. 
Murder, though used in Saxon, is a law-term borrowed of the 
canon law, or of the Normans; and, being derived from the 
French meurtre, which is seemingly a frequentative from the 
root mors, it occurs in Low Latin in the form murdrum, and 
means death by repeated blows. A great confusion of words 
variously derived prevails under the article Rogue, which is 
not from wrigan, but is itself a primitive of indecent import: 
a rogue therefore does not mean a vagabond, but a libertine. 
Under the article Yard, it is erroneously asserted that garter 
is a collateral word corrupted from girder ; whereas it is his- 
‘torically certain that garter comes from the French jarretiere, 
a ham-belt. These and other similar blunders must preclude 
indiscriminate confidence in the present author’s quick deci- 
“sions ; and we must remember that as complete an overthrow 
of all correctness in expression may be accomplished by the 
attribution of false derivations, as by inattention to those 
which are true. For instance, if this last theory of the word 
garter were correct, a wrist-garter would be a legitimate name 
for a bracelet; instead of which the combination is nonsense, 
because the word garter includes the idea of being attached 
to the ham, or jarret. 
| The fourth letter, or dissertation, is a somewhat hasty 
production ; written, we suspect, while the previous materials 
were passing through the press. At least, the asperity of 
hastiness is often discoverable in it: but the criticisms, if few, 
are usually well founded, though the censure might have 
been advanced with more urbanity. 

Mr. Tedd defines Antinomian, * one who denies the obli- 
gation of the moral law.” What has the word moral to do in 
the definition? Islebius Agricola is called an Antinomian by 
Mosheim, because he was against the authority of the Mosaic 
law (avrs and vouos ): but, although he rejected ritual, he 
enforced moral observances. Mr. T. also defines Arian, 
“one who denies that Christ is the eternal God.” Now 
Arius held that God, in his capacity of Aoyos, was himself the 
Christ: so that this definition excludes the real Arians, and 
applies only to Socinians and Deists. Such negligent, not 
to say ignorant, explanations are properly denounced by 
Mr. Richardson; as they tend to scatter indiscriminate pre- 
judice and pernicious intolerance. He thus concludes: 

‘My 
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‘ My exertions, then, I hope, will have this good effect, — they y 
will enforce a conviction upon the public, that if a good Enciisu / 
Dictionary is ever completed, (and there is a demand for the a. 
completion of such a work, ) it must be in a far different plan of | 
construction, and manner of performance, from those which John- 
son-pursued, and which Mr. Todd is toiling to imitate and uphold ; 
and-that to complete it, is required the possession of abilities and 
attainments of the highest order,— of learning, deep, extensive, 
various, and well assorted ; of a mind indeed strictly disciplined ‘ 
in philosophy, fearless of labour, and able to endure it. Was | 
Dr. Johnson, is Mr. Todd (proh pudor!), in the enviable enjoy- 
ment of a character so exalted and so rare ?’ 


In the fifth and last letter, or disquisition, we have 
the writer’s comments on those four chapters in the Philoso- 
phical Essays of Professor Stewart, which attack the tendency, 
rather than the soundness, of Horne Tooke’s philological 
speculations. These comments are worth reading; they are 
rough, but they strike home, as wellas hard. Mr. D. Stewart 
is a writer whose reputation perhaps transcends his merit, 
and whose want of precision will not always abide the test of , 
scrupulous grammatical criticism. Secretly conscious that 
indistinctness of idea has occasioned his habit of qualified 
assertion, he is anxious to hang a crape over the light, which 
might display the uncertainties of contour in his conceptions. 
A vague phraseology, trammelled with expletives, and softened 
off by subjunctives, expands across the emptiness of his pages. 
His style diffuses a sort of milk and water, which is perspi- 
cuous from diluteness, not from transparency. Truly skilful 
in the use of ornament, he makes his elegance subservient to 
his prudence, and, like the painter who employs drapery to 
hide his drawing, veils in metaphor the ambiguities of his 
diction. His opinions being eclectic, they do not cohere with 
all the consistency of native thinking: his inferences are 
selected by his taste, and then patronized by his dialectic. A 
priest of philosophy rather than himself a philosopher, he 
assembles reasons for his doctrine, instead of deducing his 
doctrine from reasoning; and accordingly he more frequently 
persuades than convinces, and is rather the apologist of 
opinion than a discoverer of truth. We are, however, for- 
getting Mr. Richardson’s character of the Professor, to givé 
utterance to our own: —- we now extract :— 


‘ Mr. Stewart disavows all homage to the etymological, that is, 
the real meaning of words, and points to ever-fleeting usage, 

(‘¢ which so oft doth construe things clean from the purpose of ‘ 
the things themselves,”) as the only authority to which he will 
consent to own his fealty, or to pay his obedience. He, it should 
seem, or I must confess myself wholly at-a loss to comprehend 
his 
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his criticisms upon the writings of Mr. Tooke, following the ex- 
ample of Dr. Johnson, imagines the “ meaning” of a word, and 
its * philosophical import,” to be the same; and he further main- 
tains, that a knowledge of this meaning or import is not to be 
acquired from etymology, but ‘ by that habit of dccurate and 
vigilant induction, which, by the study of the most approved 
models of writing and of thinking, elicits gradually the precise 
notions, which our best authors have annexed to their phrase- 
ology.” Mr. Tooke, on the other hand, cautiously and constantly 
exhibits the difference between the real sense, which etymology 
alone enables us to discover, and that variety of application which 
necessity exacts and usage must tolerate and adopt; admitting, 
by his own practice, that for competent information of the extent 
to which usage may have carried her sufferance, we certainly must 
have recourse to a cnreful study of the most deservedly approved 
compositions, But Mr. Stewart, not observing the careful pre- 
servation of this distinction, imputes to Mr. Tooke a corollary, 
which (with the premises from which he derives it) exists only 
in the errors of his own understanding.’ — 

‘ It is one among the many alarms which agitate the spirits of 
Mr. Stewart, that by the strict disciplinarians of Mr. Tooke’s 
‘school of philology, the graces of his elocution should be too 
severely restrained, and the flowers of his rhetoric be stripped 
by a barbarous and unsparing hand. For my own part I cannot 
sympathize with him in his fears, persuaded, as I am, that from 
the writings of Mr. Tooke himself, (for of the disciples I know 
prone gh he might derive a lesson upon style, which, if properly 
applied, could have no other effeets than such as would materially 
_ contribute to the improvement of his own. One quality (only 
one I acknowledge) there is of good composition, in which, in 
a great degree, he must be pronounced to be deficient, — I mean 
intelligibility. In reading the works of Mr. Stewart, and of Dr. 
Reid likewise, 1 am constantly reduced to the necessity of ac- 

itting them of the absurd consequences, which must result 
rom the plain and obvious interpretations of the language in 
which their opinions are expressed, and of endeavouring “ to 
elicit their precise notions by vigilant induction.” ’ 


In this work, Mr. Richardson has certainly displayed both 
industry and judgment: but that industry must be exerted in 
acquiring a farther knowlege of the northern tongues, and that 
judgment inured to a severer marshalling of evidence, before 
they can usefully be applied to the revisal of our national 
dictionaries. When Junius determined to undertake his 
Etymologicon, he embarked for Holland, stationed himself in 
Friesland, and proceeded to study on the spot that dialect 
which he considered as parental to the English language. 
Such an excursion into the neighbourhood of Bremen may 
be recommended to the present author, if he wishes to acquire 
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that conversancy with collateral dialects, and that freedom 
from local habits and prejudices, which ought to characterize 
a lawgiver in British philology. 





Art. XII. The a7 of the Laureate.— Carmen Nuptiale, by 
Robert Southey, Esq., Poet Laureate, Member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy; and of the Royal Spanish Academy of 
History. 1z2mo. pp.77. 4s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 


6 Yanty of vanities, all is vanity!” Never did the impres- 

sive tautology of the Preacher more appropriately 
belong to any human occasion, than to the eternal eulogy of 
himself and of his muse that pervades the poems of the Lau- 
reate. Beginning with his Joan of Arc, his “ Six Weeks’ 
Epic,” and proceeding through the Introduction to Madoc *, 
down to the present Carmen Nuptiale, Mr. Southey is the 
very “ Versifier Ego” of the day, and would no doubt be ready 
to exclaim, if he could speak in Latin the genuine language of 
the Laureate’s heart, 


‘¢ O fortunatum natum ME Vate Regentem !” 


That he is above the common race of laureates (although that 
office has been dignified by more than one eminent possessor, ) 
we have often testified, and shall always be ready to announce: 
but no admiration, were it ever so much greater than we pro- 
fess, of his talents, could make us blind to the overweening 
opinion which he himself entertains of them. Other versi- 
fiers have written amply (much too amply) of themselves and 
of their own affairs: but, in every instance that we at pre- 
sent recollect, their egotism has been intermixed with senti- 
ments of self-abasement, and has often assumed the character 
of an injudicious publicity of sorrow, an unrequired confession 
of offences, rather than an unblushing and unabated arro- 

nce of incessant self-panegyric, Let our readers forget, if 
they please, the former sins of Mr. Southey, of this kind; and 
let them confine their observations to that specimen of them 
which the Proém alone to the present little volume exhibits. 
Can it be believed that all the honest glow of modesty is so 
extinct in any poet’s bosom, as to suffer him to speak of him- 
self in the following extraordinary manner ?—The commence- 
ment is natural enough : 





od ‘** Come listen to my song! 
Come, for ye know me! Iam He who sung 
The Maid of Arc, and J am He who fram’d,” &c. &c. 


‘ Fair 
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‘ Fair regions Fancy opened to my view: — 
‘< There lies thy path,” she said, ‘do thou that path pursue :”” 
but mark what follows : 


¢«¢ For what hast thou to do with wealth or power, 
Thou whom rich nature at thy happy birth 
Blest in her bounty with the largest iioves 
. That heaven inileilges to a child of earth, — 
Then when the sacred Sisters for their own 
Baptized thee in the sprhgs of Helicon ! 


‘«¢ They promised for thee that thou shouldst eschew 
_ All low desires, all empty vanities ; 
That thou shouldst still to Truth and Freedom true, 
The applause or censure of the herd despise ; 
And in obedience to their impulse given, 
Walk in the light of Nature and of Heaven.” ’ 


If Mr. Southey’s godmothers the Muses ‘“ did promise”’ for 
him that he should ¢ eschew all empty vanities,’ their godson 
has lived in the constant violation of their promise, ever since 
he arrived at that questionable period, his years of discretion. 
Moreover, it is not only of his poetical powers that the Laur- 
eate is so much enamoured: he admires, with at least an 
equal degree of rapture, his own labours in history. ‘* Audet 
in historia !” quite as confidently. 


¢ Sometimes I soar where Fancy guides the rein, 
Beyond this visible diurnal sphere ; 
But most with long and self-approving pain, 
Patient pursue the historian’s task severe ; 
Thus in the ages which are past I live, 
And those which are to come my sure reward will give. 


‘ Yea in this now, while Malice frets her hour, 
Is foretaste given me of that meed divine; 
Here undisturbed in this sequestered bower, 
The friendship of the good and wise is mine ; 
And that green wreath which decks the Bard when dead, 
That laureate garland crowns my living head. 


‘ That wreath which in Eliza’s golden days 
My master dear, divinest Spenser wore, 
That which rewarded Drayton’s learned lays, 
Which thoughtful Ben and gentle Daniel bore, — 
Grin Envy through thy ragged mask of scorn ! 
In honour it was given, with honour it is worn ! 


‘ Proudly I raised the high thanksgiving strain 
Of victory in a rightful cause achieved ; 
For which I long had looked and not in vain, 

As one who with firm faith and undeceived, 
In history and the heart of man could find 
Sure presage of deliverance for mankind. 


‘ Proudly 
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¢ Proudly I offered to the royal ear 


My song of joy when war’s dread work was done, 
And glorious Britain round her satiate spear 


The olive garland twined by Victory won ; 
Exulting as became me in such cause, 
I offered to the Prince his People’s just applause. 
¢ And when, as if the tales of old Romance 
Were but to typify his splendid reign, 
Princes and Potentates from conquered France, 
And chiefs in arms approved, a peerless train, 
Assembled at his Court, — my duteous lays 
Preferred a welcome of enduring praise. 


‘ And when that last and most momentous hour, 
Beheld the re-risen cause of evil yield 
To the Red Cross and England’s arm of power, 
I sung of Waterloo’s unequalled field, 
Paying the tribute of a soul embued 
With deepest joy devout and aweful gratitude. 
‘ Such strains beseemed me well.’ 
“ Hold, enough !” 

Much quaint coquetry occurs, in the course of this little 
trifle of a publication, between Mr. Southey and his ¢ dear 
master,’ as he calls the inimitable author of the Fairy 
Queen. 

“ Thy Master, Southey! Yes, indeed he is, 
And well had whipp’d his pupil, had he known 
That such unmeasur’d arrogance as this 
Would ever dare to call itself his own !” 


Seriously, we cannot suffer the father of English allegory, 
and the most eloquent and vivid of descriptive poets that any 
nation has produced after Ovid, to be degraded by the suppo- 
sition of his having taught any successor so inferior a style, 
and so prosaic ‘a phraseology, compared with his own, as 
that of the present laureate. It is scarcely possible for an 
two authors to be more unlike. Allis light, fairy-like, sylph- 
like, in the vehicle of Spenser’s thoughts. His thoughts them- 
selves are full, indeed, of sweet philosophy, of hidden wisdom 
curiously adorned: but, in the management of his allegories, 
he has contrived at the same time to make the surface smilin 
and pleasing, while truth is sheltered in the depths below. 
His story, in a word, may be read for amusement, while the 
covert instruction escapes the less attentive student: but, when 
a more careful eye examines it, the pleasure and the profit are 
great indeed. The Laureate follows him, it is true: but (as Lady 
M. W. Montague said, with the greatest injustice, of Johnson 
and Addison,) he follows him * at the same pace that a pack- 
horse does a racer!” The clumsy allegory of Honour, and 
Faith, and Valour, and of their heavenly progenitors, Arete, 

Phronis, 
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Phronis, (a very unhappy name for a male divinity, ) Eusebeia, 
and Dicé, which is to be found in the Carmen Nuptiale, or 
Epithalamium on the marriage of the Princess Charlotte, will 
sufficiently explain and vindicate our comparison. 

The scene which follows at the royal nuptials is grotesque 
to the last degree. Some mythological or tautological (as they 
may better be called) personages make their appearance in 
succession ; and among them are two lions, the one fat and the 
other lean, respectively couched before the bride and bride- 
groom! ‘The lean lion is rather aukwardly described as the 
guardian of Saxony; and the spectators are desired to infer 
that his leanness arises from the oppressions of the late Ruler of 
France! ‘This is a little too much, when we recollect the 
date of the defalcations from the kingdom of which this impo- 
verished beast is ungraciously supposed to be the fit represent- 
ative; and an embargo should be laid on such allusions; since, 
contrary to all reasonable expectations, they can issue even 
from a laureate’s lips. Our old friend, the fat lion, we need 
not say, is the constant attendant of Britannia, undiminished 
in size and sleekness even by the present severe pressure of the 
times! This is fortunate; and we here congratulate the 
Laureate on having resumed the courtly strain so indispensably 
attached to his office. He does all honour to it, indeed, in 
the following stanzas; and, under the not very ingenious cover 
of a manly. freedom, he is guilty of as open a tender of gross 
adulation to the subjects of his song, as the records of any 
birth, marriage, or death in Christendom, can commemorate. 
We must begin, however, with our quotations, a little earlier 
than the passages which we particularly mean, in order to 
render the whole more intelligible and impressive : 

‘ Amid that Hall * of Victory side by side, 
Conspicuous o’er the splendid company, 
There sate a royal bridegroom. and his bride : 
In her fair cheek, and in her bright blue eye, 
Her flaxen locks and. her benignant mien, 
The marks of Brunswick’s royal line were seen.’ 

We shall not quarrel with this natural piece of gallantry 
on such an occasion, but proceed to the address of Britan- 
nia to her guardians and governors : 

‘ Daughter of Brunswick’s fated line, she said, 
While joyful realms their gratulations pay, 
And ask for blessings on thy bridal bed, 
We too descend upon this happy day, — 





* We know not how it is, but the Laureate has contrived to 
suggest to our recollections a féte at Vauxhall, rather than a so- 
lemn and serious festival. 
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Receive with willing ear what we impart, 
And treasure up our counsels in thy heart ! 


‘ Long may it be ere thou art called to bear 
The weight of empire in a day of woe! 
Be it thy favoured lot meantime to share 
The joys which from domestic virtue flow, 
And may the lessons which are now imprest 
In years of leisure, sink into thy breast. 


‘ Look to thy Sire, and in his steady way, 
As in his Father’s he, learn thou to tread ; 
That thus, when comes the inevitable day, 
No other change be felt than of the head 
Which wears the crown; thy name will then be blest 
Like theirs, when thou too shalt be called to rest.’ 


We leave our readers to their reflections, and shall intro- 
duce the next ideal personage, whose airy chariot * stops the 
way :” 
‘ They called him Prazis in the Olympian tongue, 

But here on earth Experience was his name,’— 


‘-Of Kronos and the nymph Mnemosyné 
He sprung, ; 


This gentleman em in the Statutes at Large, reduced, 
we suppose, to that judicious abridgment which has latel 

been meditated: for, like ‘ the Iliad in a Nutshell,” they 
are bound in one little portable volume, and laid between the 
‘ princely couple on the throne.’ Ezit Praxis, bowing; and 
Enter the Angel of the English church, with the works of the 
Fathers, we presume, in his pocket ! Here we are pleased to 
alter our tone, and to recognize in the Laureate that better 


spirit of poetry which we have so often seized an opportunity 
to applaud : 


‘ The next who stood before that royal pair 

Came gliding like a vision o’er the ground ; 
A glory went before him through the air, 

Ambrosia] odours floated all around, 

His purple wings a heavenly lustre shed, 
A silvery halo hovered round his head. 
‘ The angel of the English church was this, 

With whose divinest presence there appeared 
A glorious train, inheritors of bliss, 

Saints in the memory of the good revered, 
Who having rendered back their vital breath 
To Him from whom it came, were perfected by Death. 

¢ Edward the spotless Tudor, there I knew, 

In. whose pure breast, with pious nurture fed, 
All generous hopes and gentle virtues grew ; 

A heavenly diadem adorned his head, — 
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Most blessed Prince, whose saintly name might move 
The understanding heart to tears of reverent love. 


‘ Less radiant than King Edward, Cranmer came, 
But purged from persecution’s sable spot ; 
For he had given his body to the flame, 
And now in that right hand which flinching not 
He proffered to the fire’s atoning doom, 
Bore he the unfading palm of martyrdom. 


‘ There too came Latimer, in worth allied, 
Who to the stake when brought by Romish rage, 
As if with prison-weeds he cast aside 
The infirmity of flesh and weight of age, ‘ 
Bow-bent till then with weakness, in his shroud 
Stood up erect and firm before the admiring crowd. 


‘ With these, partakers in beatitude, 
Bearing like them the palm, their emblem meet, 
The noble army came, who had subdued 
All frailty, putting death beneath their feet : 
Their robes were like the mountain-snow, and bright 
As tho’ they had been dipt in the fountain-springs of light. 


‘ For these were they who valiantly endured 
The fierce extremity of mortal pain, 
By no weak tenderness to life allured, 
The victims of that hateful Henry’s reign, 
And of the bloody Queen, beneath whose sway 
Rome lit her fires, and fiends kept holyday. 


‘ O pardon me, thrice holy spirits dear, 
That hastily I now must pass ye by! 
No want of duteous reverence is there here ; 
None better knows nor deeplier feels than I 
What to your sufferings and your faith we owe, 
Ye valiant champions for the truth below ! 


‘ Hereafter haply with maturer care, 
(So Heaven permit) that reverence shall be shown.’ 


All this is in a very different style from the rest: but, as 
soon as the author returns from his little excursion into past 
ages, and revisits the scene of the nuptials, his tameness and 
aukwardness recommence: as if the aweful presence of a 
court chilled his spirit; and as if there was something in that 
spirit, nursed among the mountains, and breathing the early 
air of kberty, which did not from its secret self accord, in 
perfect sincerity, with the novel scenes and the novel company 
into which the new era * has introduced it. 





* See the Review of Southey’s Minor Poems in the M. R. 
for October 1815. Vol. xxviii. p. 181. 
+10 Observe 
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Observe the flat and insipid change of tone and manner ! 
After having promised a future poem on some subject con- 
nected with the Reformation, the Laureate thus limps on: 

< Now of my vision I must needs declare, 
And how the Angel stood before the throne, 
And fixing on that Princess as he spake 
His eye benign, the aweful silence brake. 
« Thus said the Angel, Thou to whom one day 
There shali in earthly guardianship be given 
The English church, preserve it from decay! 
Ere now for that most sacred charge hath Heaven 
In perilous times provided female means, 
Blessing it beneath the rule of pious Queens.’ 


This last couplet is the consummation of doggrel; and we 
shall be contented with assuring our readers that we have 
found nothing guzte so bad in what follows, until we come to 
guite the end of the volume: that, on the contrary, the 
advice given to the Princess Charlotte to encourage the diffu- 
sion of learning and religion over the kingdom, when she is 
placed at the head of it, is throughout patriotic, and often 
poetical; and that the poem ends with the abrupt introduc- 
tion of Sudden Death!!! —a very extraordinary personage to 
be brought by a poet-laureate to close the celebration of a 
royal wedding. ‘The last line of the Epithalamium is indeed 
perfectly unique: 


‘ My name is Death—the last best friend am I!’ 


“ I’m the Bold Thunder — the brisk Lightning I!” 


is nothing to this striking novelty of the Mr. Bayes of the new 
zera ! 

We deem it wholly unnecessary for the Laureate to have 
written an epilogue to apologize for the gravity of his Carmen 
Nuptiale; since to read or to hear it read without sensations 
destructive of all gravity we conceive to be impossible. For 
ourselves, we have not enjoyed such a laugh before, even at 
the merry season just passed; and, as we cannot withhold the 
like enjoyment from our readers, we shall leave them to the 
undisturbed perusal of the concluding unrivalled specimen of 
infantine childishness, combined and seasoned with the hap- 
piest full-grown vanity ! 


‘ L’ Envoy. 


‘ Go, little Book, from this my solitude,— 
I cast thee on the waters : —go thy ways! 
And if, as I believe, thy vein be good, 
The world will find thee after many days. 
Be it with thee according to thy worth: — 
Go, little Book! in faith I send thee forth. 


Rev. Jan. 1817. H MONTHLY 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1817. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Art.13- Thanksgiving Ode, January 18. 1816. With other 
short Pieces, chiefly referring to recent public Events. By 
William Wordsworth. 8vo. 4s. sewed. Longman and Co. 
1816. 

A sacredness belongs to poetry, as we have always thought, 
which ill adapts it to the bustle and business. of contemporary 
transactions. Whether the feeling of dislike which we own that 
we entertain for ‘“‘ Odes written on the Occasion of Recent Public 
Events,” and for all such every-day effusions, arises from their 
number and from their general mediocrity ; or whether some sus- 

icion of adulation always attaches to the poetry which celebrates 
iving merit ; or, lastly, and perhaps most efficiently, whether the 
perusal of the high-flown descriptions in prose which the news- 
papers of the new era contain, on every opportunity of rejoicing 
for a victory, pre-occupies our minds, and indisposes us to the re- 

etition of the same images and ideas in the pages of their poetical 
brethren ; whether, we say, either or all of these causes may be 
said to influence our taste, we cannot with cordial pleasure enjoy 
the very best of these gazettes in verse. Mr. Wordsworth, indeed, 
has written a little Thanksgiving of his own; and so peculiarly 
his own, that we do not see to eM human being, place, circum- 
stance, or time, saying Mr.W. W. in good spirits on a fine Sunday 
morning, among the Lakes, it has more than a general reference. 


‘It is composed mm all that composing placidity of style which is so 


characteristic of this rural and-romantic personage; and it is very 
pious, and so far so good: but it is also very quaint, and very 
prosaic. The thoughts are sometimes poetical: but the expres- 
sions, according to the author’s happy theory of familiarity in the 
language of verse, are often of the most conversational cast ; and 
the whole effect of the poem is very much that of a moderate dose 
of magnesia, inspirited with a smal! quantity of lemon-juice. We 


shall offer our readers a tea-spoon full or two of this harmless 
mixture : | 


‘ Mid the deep quiet of this morning hour, 
All nature seems to hear me while I speak, — 
By feelings urged, that do not vainly seek 
Apt language, ready as the tuneful notes 
That stream in blithe succession from the throats 

Of birds in leafy bower, 
Warbling a farewell to a vernal shower. 
—There is a radiant but a short-lived flame, 
That burns for Poets in the dawning East ; — 
And oft my soul hath kindled at the same, 
When the captivity of sleep had ceased 
But he who fixed immovably the frame : 
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Of the round world, and built, by laws as strong, 
A solid refuge for distress, 
The towers of righteousness ; 
He knows that from a holier altar came 
The quickening spark of this day’s sacrifice ; 
Knows that the source is nobler whence doth rise 
The current of this matin song ; 
That deeper far it lies 
Than aught dependant on the fickle skies.’ 


We select another little example of the tranquil and the re- 
signed. The fondness of Mr. W. W. for ‘ green leaves’ and 
“ roaring torrents’ is curiously exemplified in this passage. 


‘ Land of our fathers! precious unto me 
Since the first joys of thinking infancy ; 

When of thy gallant chivalry I read, 

And hugged the volume on my sleepless bed! 

O England ! — dearer far than life is dear, 

If I forget thy prowess, never more 

Be thy ungrateful son allowed to hear 

Thy green leaves rustle, or thy torrents roar! 
But how can He be faithless to the past, 

Whose soul, intolerant of base decline, 

Saw in thy virtue a celestial sign, 

That bade him hope, and to his hope cleave fast !’ 


Surely this is very tame and uninteresting ; very unlike what we were 
accustomed to read as poetry in our youth. We must say, ioo, that 
the conclusion is in the same insipid manner ;— a manner which, 
if we had not been prepared for it by various degrees of prosaic 
verse, slowly mounting from the worst parts of Thomson up 
through Cowper and Southey into Wordsworth, would have been 
instantly rejected by the public as a gross imposition, in pretending 
to assume the remotest shape of poetry. 

It is astonishing what we can be tm to bear by due grada- 
tions. The Indian Jugglers did not swallow their swords at once, 
and with facility: —but alas! we, the descendants of those 
who were enraptured by Dryden and Pope, (to look no farther 
back into the long succession of English genius,) we have been 
brought so low by the repeated exercise of unworthy patience and 
degrading toleration, that we can swallow any thing ; and even the 
incredible hardihood of dividing prose into fantastic sections, and 
calling it verse, is now committed not only with impunity but with 
honour !— We are weary with expostulation, and we are sure that 
our readers would be equally tired with ampler quotation. We shall 
therefore merely add, for their information, that the pamphlet now 
before us contains a few dull and aukward sonnets and other minor 
poems at the end of the Thanksgiving Ode ; and transcribing for 
their amusement four happy little lines from that ode, which rival 
any of the flowers of methodism that we have lately encountered in 
the shape of hymns or whims, or whatever they may be intitled : 
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‘ Preserve, O Lord! within our hearts 
The memory of thy favour, 
That else insensibly departs, 
And loses its sweet savour !” 


Art. 14. The Patriot; an original Poem in Seven Cantos. By 
an Englishman ; to which are added Britannia’s Invocation on 
the Princess Charlotte’s Marriage; and Britannia mourning 
the Loss of a Hero. 8vo. 1s.6d. Sherwood and Co. 1816. 
Among the numerous poetical effusions which are hourly issuing 

from the British press, few.that were more justly intitled than the 

present to the appellation of doggrel have ever fallen under the 
lash of criticism. To justify this opinion, we need extract but one 
short specimen of the versification of this anonymous bard ; and 
we shall then take our leave, advising him, in the most friendly 
and temperate manner, to direct his attention for the future to 
some worthier object than the publication of such nugatory rhymes : 


‘ Nor are my heroes proof against sharp steel, 
Like fierce Achilles, who in Styx was hurl’d, 
But vulnerable quite from head to heel, 

Are subject to the sorrows of this world: 

And many valiant chiefs, with flags unfurl’d, 
Have in their country’s battles met grim death ; 
Yet such as wore the armour of moralit 

( Although subdu’d and humbled by mortality ) 
Were crown’d in Immortality’s green wreath.’ 


Artis. Melancholy Hours: a Collection of Miscellaneous Poems. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Boards. Richardson. 1816. 

In order to obviate the too depressing effect which his ‘ Melan- 
choly Hours’ might have on his readers *, the author of this little 
miscellany informs us in his preface that ‘many of the woes 
here described exist only in the imagination of the writer.’ We 
cannot conceive any means more effectual for destroying every 
degree of sympathy in our perusal of this seemingly mournful 
volume, than the preceding confession. By this information, when 
the poet tells us that ‘his heart is broken,’ as he frequently does in 
tle course of the work, we know that this is not the case; and by 
this information, when he would wish us to cry, he at the same 
time kindly furnishes us with the opportunity of laughing: but it 
is not always that we ean enjoy so pleasant a sensation in reading 
these melancholy effusions. Wearisomeness and satiety attend us 
through the larger portion of the pages; till something like in- 
dignation (and yet not so strong a feeling) rouses us from ap- 
proaching slumber, at such a title as ‘ Song—Inmitation of Moore.’ 


—— —_—_— — ~ ee 
—_——_— a ee 





* See our Review of “ Dermid,” an Irish epic, (Number for 
December 1815,) in which the author good-humouredly tells us 
that he wrote lively notes to counteract the gloom of his text. 
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I, 
‘ Strike the harp and sing the praise, 
Of the maid, who's gone for ever ; 
Tell of brighter, happier days, 
Will they return ? ah! never, never! 


II. 


‘ Mournful now that strain resounds, 
Thro’ the bower her fair hands planted ; 
Hush’d are now those silv’ry sounds 
Which ev'ry feeling heart enchanted ! 


III. 


‘ Roses round this bow’r once grew, 

Now, alas! they all have faded ; 

They have lost their blooming hue, 
Like the lovely form they shaded ! 


IV 


‘ Tho’ the balmy breath of spring 
Will return with wonted fleetness ; 
Yet, alas! it ne’er can bring 
To that rose its former sweetness ! 


V. 
* Few the years on earth she stay’d, 
Short the glimpse which we were giv'n; 
She just appeared to bless this shade, 
Then vanish’d to her native heav’n !’ 


When our readers recollect the touching little song of “‘ Here's 
the Bow’'r,” and when they see these feeble and faded lines calhed 
an ‘ Imitation of Moore,’ will they not feel some little leaven of 
contempt mingle with their bursts of laughter at such a Frog and 


Ox representation ? 


Art. 16. The Hermit of Hawkstone ; a descriptive Poem. By 
Charles Ash, Author of Adbaston; The Heath-Girl, &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. Boards. Robinsons. 1816. ; 
We find nothing inelegant in this little volume, and nothing 

vigorous. Here are a hermit and his son, who travel together 

over the wonders of Hawkstone, and discover their relationship 

after their return to their little cell. The whole is intended as a 

sort of poetical tribute of honour to the noble house of Hill; and 

we have too much respect even for the Waxen Hermit*, at their 
singular and striking family-seat, to criticize with severity this 
well-meant effusion. We would only admonish the author, in his 
next publication, (if it be necessary & him again to publish, ) not 
to make his hermit fall down too often, and to take ‘* Cave, ne 





* The figure in a recess of the grotto at Hawkstone. 
H 3 titubes,” 
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titubes,” for his motto. Perhaps, too, he would do well to omit 
such couplets as 


‘ Some holy volumes strew’d a table o’er, 
A shelf sustain’d some mouldy volumes more.’ 


Art.17. The Relics of a Saint; aright merry Tale. By Ferdinand 
Farquhar, Esq. .12mo. pp.135- 5s. Boards. Tegg. 1816. 

Mr. Ferdinand Farquhar, in spite of the title which he has 
affixed to his doggrel, cannot be called either ‘right’ or ‘ merry ;’ 
and if any ‘ nominal saint’ ever left such * relics’ as those con- 
tained in the little packet of trash before us, he was a ‘ real 
sinner.’ 

The frontispiece to the volume, intending to be ludicrous, is 
merely vulgar; vainly, although strenuously, endeavouring to make 
up in indecorum what it wants in humour ;— and well does the 
volume itself answer to the frontispiece! It can only cease to be 
insipid where the vicious taste and tone of the author meet with 
some congenial vice in the reader. Were it merely stupid, the 
degree of its dullness is so extreme that it would demand signal 
censure even on this account: but, when gross allusion is inter- 
woven with stale common-place, and, although the wasp is dead, 
the venom of its protruded sting yet survives, we can only regret 
(as we have sometimes been forced to do before) that the weapons 
of deserved punishment are not as efficient in the critical as they 
are in the criminal courts of justice. 


Art. 18. The Mountain-Boy ; a Metrical Romance. By John 

Bird, Esq. 8yo. pp.229-. 9s. Boards. Underwoods. 1816. 

The name of Metrical Romance operates, we confess, as a 
torpedo on our spirits. After having preserved our fortitude 
unimpaired for many seasons, under the painful assaults of these 
numberless microscopic productions, we have at length imbibed 
such a dread of their appearance that our ink, as it were, runs 
back from our pens at the sight of any one, and indeed 


_ Of all the hideous family of “ Scott,” 
More hideous than their Sire !” . 


The Mountain-Boy is entirely undistinguished from his brethren of 
the mountains by any feature of originality. He is descriptive of 
the sun and moon ; — he is namby pamby ; — he turns out to be a 
girl in boy’s clothes ! 


Art. 19. Freedom, with other Poems. By George Thomas. 
12mo. pp.116. 6s. Boards. Chapple. 1816. 

We must take the liderty to tell the author of Freedom that he is 
no poet: but we should be so sorry to be waging unconscious war 
with any inhabitant, or candidate for habitation, in those places 
which Pope excludes from the legitimate province of satire, that 
we shall satisfy ourselves with a few extracts from the work, and 
allow the reader to draw his own conclusions. The opening ad- 
dress will serve the purpose as well as any other passage : 


‘ Hail! power divine, whose birth th’ archangel sung, 
The earth with peals of bursting gladness rung, 
Sister 
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Sister of life primeval, of fair light . 
Assisting minstrel, when the dun crowned night 
First moved his car from off the icy pole, 
T’ unfurl his sable streamers on the goal 
Of trembling darkness. Fiends gnashed at thy bright rise, 
To see thy natal star possess the skies, 
Irradiate fulgence gleam, diffusing far 
A clattering shout of joy, ’mid realms that bar 
The circling fires on corruscant throne 
Of Deity supreme. 
Hail ! devote being of inspiring charms, 
Whose healing breath the lingering captive warms 
With thrilling life, whose arms th’ infolded doors 
Of tyrant-prison break, snap the dead scores 
Of knotted links that weigh the savage down, 
Writhed in despair within his dungeon’s frown.’ 
© Guileless anticks of nature,’ ‘ gingling tongues jarring,’ ‘ Inbend 
procumbent,’ ‘ war's beblooded visage,’ ‘ trumpet’s blaring bellow,» 
‘ His eyes immerged within their sockets’ brim 
In briny streams of flooding sorrow swim,’ 


follow in bright succession ; and the author having advanced to 
‘ yelling thunder,’ ‘ breathing fire,’ ‘ belching ire,’ ‘ mounts PRECI- 
PITE, ‘ rage infuriate,’ ‘and boiling madness,’ we deem it full 
time to bid him adieu, and, whispering to his attendants, 


‘* Caput hoc ventosa cucurbita guerit !” 
we make our escape with the utmost rapidity. 


Art. 20. The Faro Table ; or the Guardians. A Comedy. Now 
performing at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane. By the late 
John Tobin, Esq. Author of the Honey-Moon, Curfew, &c. 
8vo. pp.56. 3s. Murray. 1816. 

Most men are gratified by tracing in another the resemblance 
of any of their old friends and acquaintances; and the fortunate 
representative of his predecessors feels in general the advantage of 
receiving, in his own person, the same kindness which would have 
been extended to the individuals whose features he possesses: 
especially, too, if his manners, behaviour, and understanding, add 
to the recommendation. It is to this feeling that we must in a 
great measure attribute the success of some of the late Mr. ToBin’s 
dramatic exertions, and particularly of that which we are now no- 
ticing. In the Honey-Moon, the most deservedly popular of his 
plays, a similarity of feature to one of the offspring of Shakspeare, 
the immortal father of the whole race, was discernible; and in 
the comedy before us it is not difficult to recognize the resem- 
blance of the | prey ai lineaments of the face, and of every limb 
and motion of the body, to various favourite sons of the drama 
who are the prototypes of the plan. 

The author’s asad sense in the compilation (we cannot call it 
the composition) of the plot, and the humorous liveliness and un- 
entangled celerity with which it is gradually unfolded and brought 
to its close, have produced a pleasing play ; and by its conve- 
nient length, (would that other authors imitated him in this re- 

H 4 spect ! ) 
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spect!) and the recollections which it excites in. every scene of 
such dramatists as Colman senior and Sheridan, it has become, we 


understand, a favourite on the stage. E.F 
ese 


MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Art 21. A Treatise on Topography, for both Civil and Miktary 
Purposes, compiled and partly written by C. S. de Malortie, of 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, Knight of the Royal 
and Military Order of St.Louis, and of the Decoration of the 
Lys, Author of various Military Publications. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
1]. 11s. 6d. Boards. Egerton. 

The French government, during the time of Napoleon, when 
its military fame was at its highest elevation, published at its own 
charge a very extensive work, intitled ‘‘ Mémorial Topographique 
et Militaire ;” from different parts of which, and from one or two 
other sources, M. de Malortie has compiled the two volumes now 
before us. The first treats of Geodesic operations, the description 
and use of the repeating circle, the description and use of Borda’s 
reflecting circle, of the spirit-level, &c. with a variety of other 
subjects, and formule and computations relating to trigonome- 
trical surveys; besides numerous formule and tables respecting 
the determination of altitudes by the barometer, translated from 
Biot’s treatise on Physical Astronomy, and reduced to English 
measures. 

Volume II. relates first to what the author calls triangles of the 
second order, that is, the minor triangles, or those by which a 
map is completed after the principal points have been determined ; 
the method of carrying on military surveys, &c.; and, lastly, 
a translation from the French of M. Alland, on Military Re- 
connoitering. 

In offering a few observations as to the execution of this work, 
it will not be in our power to say much that will be very flattering 
to the translator; who appears to have ventured considerably out 
of his depth in this undertaking, particularly in the first volume, 
which contains many serious and some comic errors. Of the 
latter, we have an instance in page 161., where an inverted figure 
of 3 is in two places made to supply the place of the Greek «; 
in another place, (page 34.) the author states that the air-bubble 
of a spirit-level, by virtue of its gravity, always tends to occupy 
the lowest part of the tube; in another, we are told ‘ that 7’ is 
sensibly equal tor;’ and in another, that the case is the same whe- 
ther im a storm or in ‘a@ rainy weather :’ with various inaccuracies 
of a similar kind, which may be attributed to the circumstance of 
the author not being a master of the English idiom, and which, as 
they lead to no important mistake, the candid reader may be dis- 

osed to pass with a smile. There are, however, some which are 
lece excusable, arising from a want of knowlege of the subject 
which M. de Malortie has undertaken to trartslate, and which will 
therefore admit of no apology; such are those that relate to the 
analytical formula, by the misplacing of parenthesis, as 


rsin. (360)—(0+ Y) 
r sin. (360°—(0O+ Y) ) 


justead of 
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which occurs twice in page 72.; besides a similar fault, which 
is not however of so much consequence. Again, in page 82., we 
have | 4+ (H—h) for } (A+H—A), and in the same page 
i A—(H—h), for x (A—( H—A)); in page 96., 1 4e* sin. *Z is 
esed instead of 1—{e* sin. *; with a variety of other such errors 
in different pages of the work. 

Ye are aware that many of these inaccuracies may be ascribed to 
the original, but it certainly was the duty of the translator to have 
corrected them. Indeed, we think that, on the whole, M. de Ma- 
lortie ought not to have attempted the translation of this first 
volume: the subject is one of the most interesting parts of prac- 
tical mathematics; few persons will be induced to read a book 
respecting it that is not sanctioned by the name of some author of 
eminence in the scientific world; and, even if this prejudice should 
not operate, ten minutes’ perusal would convince any reader, who 
is a competent judge, whether the qualifications of the author 
were or were not of the requisite order. The case is different in 
some other subjects; a young officer, of little experience, may 
fancy a work on reconnoitering or field-fortification to be very 
clever, and an indifferent author may in such instances enjoy a 
partial and temporary reputation: but a man who can undertake 
to read a treatise on Geodesia must already possess sufficient 
knowlege to appreciate the merits of the writer. 


Art. 22. A Postscript to the “ Claims of the British Navy ;” being 
a Continuation of the Arguments therein contained: with other 
Matter; and an Appendix of Observations on the ‘ Answer to 
the Claims.” By the same Old Post Captain. Also additional 
Observations on the Answer, by another Officer of the Royal 
Navy. 8vo. 3s.6d. Steeland Goddard. 1816. 

We spoke of the Clams of the Navy, and of the Answer, in 
our Number for February last, p. 221., and we then anticipated that 
reply from the Post Captain which has since appeared. We had 
little doubt,- also, from the general character of his style of, 
writing, that he would conduct his defence with the candour and 
temper which he has here exhibited, certainly in a very laudable 
and not very common degree. He begins by admitting the validity 
of the answerer’s corrections of one or two points in his former 
statement: such as the affidavits on receiving half-pay, the argu- 
ments for the army-compensation on the loss of baggage, &c. and 
then proceeds to some remarks on ‘ Passing over Captains,’ ‘ the 
relative Period of Service,’ and other topics. ‘To the former cause of 
complaint we have before adverted ; and the author now strengthens 
the case by additional facts and considerations. Indeed, we can 
conceive but two circumstances which can justify the passing over 
an old Captain when his turn for flag-promotion arrives, if he be 
not otherwise employed: viz. previous misconduct, or previous re- 


fusal to serve. Even4lisability to serve as an Admiral, on account 


of wounds or ill health, should not prevent him from obtaining 
his dearly-earned honours.— After a war of 25 years, during 
which the services and the hardships of our naval officers can be 
lightly appreciated only by the ignorant and the heartless, we see 
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a portion of these men placed on superannuated lists, and deprived 
of that honour to which they have through life aspired, on the 
score of economy; yet the public saving arising out of this 
measure is here shewn to be only nine thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven pounds. — The Post Captain also remarks clearly and 
strongly on the periods which are required in the military and the 
naval services, to enable an officer to attain the gradations of rank ; 
and the difference certainly appears to bear very hard on the sons 
of the ocean: the nature of whose service, it may be observed, 
would (generally speaking) rather qualify a man to rise into com- 
mand at an earlier period of life than that of the military officer, 
instead of his being kept so much longer in subordinate stations. 
— The comparative half-pay in the two services is likewise strikingly 
pointed out. 

In the Appendix, the writer examines the “‘ Answer” seriatim : 
supporting his own previous remarks, and dissecting those of his 
opponent, in a way which renders his pamphlet worthy of attention 
from all those who perused the answer to the former: but it is 
impossible for us to go through the various particulars. 

he ‘ Additional Observations,’ by a Brother-officer, relate to 
the comparative Promotions in the two services, to the Widows’ 
Pensions, Pensions for Wounds, Distribution of Prize-money, Loss 
of Baggage, Droits of Admiralty, and Partiality to Army-victories 
an the Distribution of National Rewards. This writer, who signs 


_ Curtius, and who treats the answerer with great severity, is an able 


co-operator with the Post Captain ; and we recommend his observ- 
ations to notice wherever they can interest the feelings, and still 
more wherever they can influence the conduct ef those who might 
remedy the complaints to which they relate. 


Art. 23. Observations onthe Wrongs of the Navy ; chiefly on those 
that most solicit Redress. By a Friend to Justice and a Foe to 
Deception. 8vo. 3s. Steel and Goddard. 

As the writer of this pamphlet has complimented us on the sen- 
timents which we expressed in the article above quoted, ( Rev. Feb. 
p- 221.) it would be very ungracious in us to treat his production 
with less politeness, even if we could be justified by his demerits. 
We cannot, however, urge that plea; because we agree with him 
in his representation of the case discussed, and approve the talents 
and the feelings with which he has argued it. His main object is 
the grand evil of passing over Captains, when their turn comes 
for promotion to flags; and this injustice, for which we cannot 
imagine any palliation, is forcibly depicted by him. In addition 
to the rule for this purpose which has existed for some years, he 
says that an aggravating clause has recently been added to it: 
viz. ‘ that all Captains who have not had ships since the truce of 
Amiens, are to be arrested in their rank.” 

‘There was aperiod,’ he observes, ‘in the dark ages, when the most 
‘monstrous encroachments upon common sense and humanity did not 
astonish the world; when a Copernicus might have been destroyed 
by fire, because he could explain the arrangement of the planets 
(as an officer is destroyed in his rights now, because he did not 
use 
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use his hands, while ¢ied up) ; when any unhappy being was tor- 
tured to death, because he was supposed to deal with the devil, 
and to do things which were impossible to be done: but were these 
acts of bigoted barbarity worse, as to principle, than to punish 
a man, of unblemished character, for not doing that which was 
impossible to be done ;—— for not taking the command of a ship, 
when the Admiralty would not give it to him? This is called an 
enlightened age ; but surely this is not an enlightened act. The 
imputation of such a one would cause an Algerine to blush, an 
Arab to bury himself in the dust.’ 

We cannot refrain from viewing the regulations of this nature 
as the infusion of poison into the vitals of that service on which 
the existence of Great Britain as a free state depends; and their 
frightful impolicy is to be equaled only by their cruel injustice. 
As we before remarked, we do not like the selection of individual 
cases to exemplify this matter, because a variety of circumstances 
may concur in single cases on which disputants may dwell, and 
which may not consist with the general reasoning that should de- 
cide a proposition: but the present author adduces some very 
strong instances ; and with equal strength he draws a general pic- 
ture of the Captain who unsuccessfully zmplores to be employed, 
and is then refused promotion because he has not been on service 
within a given period! Though we have not room to copy this 


picture, we should be wrong to omit the following reflection : 


‘ We must not forget that our country is a country of islands ; 
and, had all the battles on the Peninsula, with the battle of 
Waterloo, been lost, while true to ourselves, we might have become 
less rich ; but we should still have remained in safety. Weshould 
not have.“ bent our necks to Cesar,” unless we became, by cor- 
ruption, willing slaves, But, had the naval battles been lost, these 
islands must have been conquered ; and those who can now perceive 
no merit in the navy, and will not allow that even justice is its right, 
would long ago have groaned under the tyrant’s yoke, and perhaps, 
as common soldiers, have carried muskets in his armies.’ 

Most ardently, as individuals and as patriots, do we hope that 
this subject will attract due attention, and be arranged on just 
principles. 

POLITICS. 


Art. 24. Argument on the Case of Marshal Ney, with Reference 
to the Convention of Paris, and the Treaty of the 2oth Nov. 
1815. In which the Reasonings of Messrs. Dupin and Berryer 
(his Counsel) are considered. With an Appendix containiag 
their Arguments as published by themselves, the Dispatch of 
the Duke of Wellington inclosing the Convention of Paris, and 
the Convention itself. By a Barrister. 8vo. pp. 54. 2s. 
Longman and Co. 

It is the object of this Argument to prove that no just foundation 
existed for the charges brought against the French government 
and the Duke of Wellington for permitting the condemnation of 
Ney, notwithstanding a particular article in the capitulation of 
Paris. The article m question (the twelfth) had no political re- 
trospect, 
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trospect, but related, as explained by the Duke of Wellington, 
merely to the military men engaged in the defence of the French 
capital. It is generally conceded that Marshal Ney had fairly 
forfeited his life ; and that the vindication set forth, less we believe 
by himself than his counsel, was wholly inadequate to his excul- 
pation. We have therefore merely to notice that the tract before 
us discovers considerable ability. 


Art. 25. Idea of a New Law for the Civilized World, recommended 
to the Consideration of France, Great Britain, and the American 
States. By the Author of “ A Letter from Athens.” 8vo. 
pp- 72. 38. Law and Co. 

e public has lately had occasion to see various arguments 
printed and circulated in favour of a permanently pacific system ; 
and the writer of this pamphlet throws in his mite to the general 
contribution, by recommending that no civilized nation (at least 
none of the three mentioned in the title-page) should resort to 
the pernicious and melancholy alternative of war, without a pre- 
vious appeal to the citizens at large. He proposes that, on the 
apprehended necessity of war, books should be opened in the 
principal towns of each county, or department, for the reception 
of signatures on the part of individuals whose age and property 
intitle them to a voice in the public concerns. These signatures 
would of course be either in favour of or against the proposed 
appeal to arms; and, in the course of a few weeks, the books 
containing them should be transmitted to the capital by way of 
forming a basis for the determination of the executive power. — 
Such is the substance of the pamphlet. The arguments by which 
the adoption of these measures is inforced are given in a very de- 
sultory, unequal, and some times fantastic style. The reader is 
tempted to consider the writer as possessed not only of information 
but of judicious views, on perusing such remarks as (p. 37.) his 
observations on the state of Germany: but he cannot fail to be 
shaken in these advantageous prepossessions, when, on turning over 
the page, he finds this apparent advocate of peace subscribing to 
the vulgar notion that ‘ occasional wars are necessary for the 
salubrity of every body-politic.’ Nor will our favourable impres- 
sions be increased by looking to the close of the pamphlet ; where 
we are presented with the plan of a national gallery to contain the 
busts of our statesmen, commanders, literati, &c., as if the present 
season of distress were a time for contemplating the erection of a 
building on so very expensive a scale. 


Art. 26. Letters on the Importance of encouraging the Growth of 
Corn and Wool in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By George Webb Hall. 8vo. pp. 82. 3s. Sher- 
wood and Co. 

Much as we have felt for the embarrassments of the agriculturists, 
we can by no means give our sanction to such means of relief as 
are proposed by Mr. Webb Hall. In one passage (p. 12.) we meet 
with a demand to prohibit the import of foreign wheat until our 
own shall reach an extravagant rate ; and to give, in certain cases, a 
drawback of not less than 20s. per quarter on the export of our 
16 own. 
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own. Another recommendation, equally liberal and judicious, is 
to ‘raise corn at home at whatever expence, and to consent to 
receive none from foreigners, until every acre of our own has been 
carried to the utmost length of production.’ This doctrine is wor- 
thy of the warmest advocates of our Orders in Council; or of those 
sagacious reasoners who insist that we ‘ ought to reserve to our- 
selves the monopoly of our own commerce. How our manufac- 
turers and merchants are to live under such a system, Mr. Hall 
scarcely condescends to explain. He sticks, however, to his text 
in all its points; advising an exclusion not only of foreign 
corn but of foreign wool: as if the import of a raw material on 
the cheapest possible terms were not a fundamental rule in all 
systems of national economy. Such extremes prevent the reader 
from paying adequate attention to the points (as p.17.) in 
which the author is certainly right in principle, though vehement 
and extravagant in his mode of arguing. With regard to style, 
these letters are unnecessarily diffuse, and bear all the marks of a 
writer accustomed to commit his impressions to paper as fast as 
they occur. 


Art. 27. Letters on the Corn-Trade, containing Considerations on 
the Combinations of Farmers and the Monopoly of Corn. Also 
Remarks on the Trade as connected with the Manufactures, 
and general Interests of the Community. To which are added 
an Inquiry into the Origin of the Corn-Laws, and some curious 
Specimens of ancient British Legislation; with a Postscript, 
occasioned by the late extraordinary Fluctuations in the Corn- 
Market. By Joseph Storrs Fry. 8vo. r1s.6d. Arch. 1816. 
The purport of Mr. F.’s little tract will be found materially dif- 

ferent from that which his readers may at first imagine ; since, 

instead of pressing the ordinary charge of combination on our 
agricultural brethren, he exerts himself to prove the impossibility 
of its existence. The number of farmers in England amounts, he 
says, at a moderate computation to 200,00@, scattered throughout 
every parish, from the Land’s End to Berwick-on-Tweed ; yet all 
these must be supposed to combine and co-operate, before the 
charge of monopoly can be brought home with effect. He com- 
bats in the same manner the current arguments against forestallers, 
and even ventures to raise his voice in favour of a very generally 
suspected class of persons, the millers; who, he maintains, are not 
only an indispensable but a highly respectable branch of the com- 
munity. We have been so long of the same way of thinking with 
Mr. F. on these topics, that in turning over his pages we had 
only to regret the prolixity with which he enforces his arguments : 
even the length ofhis title may be taken asa specimen of his habi- 
tual fault in this respect. We may therefore waive all general obser- 
vations, and confine ourselves to a notice of one of the best passages 
of the tract ; viz. the tabular statement (p. 25.) of the cost of bread 
to a family at various rates of price, beginning with gd. for the 
quartern loaf, and ending with 1s.6d. This table is useful as 
shewing the amount of poor-rates payable to different families, 
according to the following considerations : — the seg ead 
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children ; the wages of the father of the family ; and the currency 
of the flour-market. The magistrates of most districts are in the 
habit of reckoning 14 lbs. of bread per week a proper allowance for 
a man, 10} lbs. for a woman, and 7 Ibs. for a child, and of making 
up to the poor as much as their actual earnings fall short of this 
computed consumption. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 28. Additional Particulars to the Ninth and preceding 
Eidations of the Battle of Waterloo, with rh MAI ot Details. 
By a Near Observer. 8vo. pp. 164. 8s. Boards. Booth. 
1816. 

Though this little volume contains, in more places than one, 
letters of a very homely character, it forms on the whole an useful 
supplement to the larger collection which we have already noticed. 
( Rev. for Sept. last.) It begins with a very extensive list, containing 
the names of all the officers serving in our army in Flanders during 
the campaign of 1815 ; each name having added to it an initial ex- 
pressive of the fate which befel the individual in those days of 
slaughter and confusion. Then follows a series of detached papers, 
letters, and observations, in the style of the former work. Among 
the principal of these are extracts from Dr. Halliday’s relation of 
this campaign, published at Paris; which, though a respectable 
account, ought not to be allowed to escape animadversion in par- 
ticular points. Dr.H. has no hesitation (p. 98.) in calling the 
French force at Waterloo 120,000 men, and in asserting (p. 102.) 
that they were in possession of La Haye Sainte only for a few 
minutes: but it is no discredit to our army to acknowlege that 
this post, situated in the weakest part of our position, was carried 
by the enemy about three in the afternoon, and remained in their 
hands until their final retreat and defeat between eight and nine in 
the evening. Again, though we eye agree with Dr. H. in ad- 
miring the gallantry of our Prussian allies, we can scarcely concur 


in all the magnificent eulogium pronounced by him on the - 


manner of conducting their operations. They fought with the 
utmost bravery, indeed, but without proper combination, and 
seemed in fact to have no other principle than that of encountering 
the French wherever they might meet them, and fighting until 
they or their antagonists were laid low. 

The concluding part of the collection supplies particulars re- 
lative to various individuals and particular corps; viz. Lord Ux- 
bridge, the lamented Sir Wm. Ponsonby, the 28th regiment, and 
the two brigades of cavalry which were opportunely moved from 
our left to our right towards the close of the day, and contributed 
most essentially to the success of our general advance by scatter- 
ing the remaining cavalry of the French, and laying open the 
squares of their grenadiers to the assault of our advancing bat- 
talions. One of the most curious papers in the book, however, 
and which few of its readers will expect to find there, is a letter 
{p. 146.) from the Duke of Marlborough, written August 17th, 
1705, from the neighbourhood of Waterloo to the — 
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of Holland, complaining that their deputies at head-quarters had 
over-ruled his plan of attacking the enemy in a position not far 
distant from that which has been so lately illustrated by our army. 
The Duke had obtained the concurrence of Auverquerque, the 
Dutch General, (an intrepid veteran,) but had not at that’ time 
acquired a sufficient ascendency over the other representativés of 
the commonwealth; and it was not till after the decisive victory 
at Ramillies that the cautious Dutch consented to give his Grace 
carte blanche with respect to the disposal of their troops. 


Art. 29. An Account of the Public Schools, Hospitals, and other 
Charitable Foundations, in the Borough of Stanford, in the 
Counties of Lincoln and Rutland. By Thomas Blore, of the 
Society of the Middle Temple, and F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 366. 
138. Boards. Crosby and Co. 

In the year 1811, Mr. Zachary Clark, of Downham, published 
an account of the Charities belonging to the Poor of the County of 
Norfolk, abridged from the returns under Gilbert’s Act, and from 
the Terriers in the office of the Lord Bishop of Norwich. (See 
our Review, Vol. Ixxiv. p. 442.) His benevolent industry has not 
been lost, his most useful and well-executed work having been 
the means of restoring to the poor, in many parishes, large do- 
nations which had been eerruptly withholden. 

_ Whether-stimulated by the meritorious example of Mr. Clark, 
or excited by local incident and an-inherent sense of duty, Mr. 
Blore has here compiled a similar account of the public schools, 
hospitals, and other charitable foundations belonging to the bo- 
rough of Stanford (or Stamford) in Lincolnshire. The intro- 
ductory chapter is antiquarian, and describes the antient schools 
that existed before the Reformation ; which were so eminent, that 
a secession of students from Oxford to this college was stopped by 
public authority. The second chapter, in which some persona- 
lities occur, treats of the modern schools known by the name of 
Radcliffe’s and Wells’s; and also, but not so completely, of the 
Blue-Coat school. The wills, acts of parliaments, charters, and 
other documents, hitherto collected relative to these endowments, 
are given at length. A third chapter describes the Antient Hos- 
pitals; a fourth relates to the Modern Alms-houses; the fifth 
enumerates the Bequests which provide Loans for poor Tradesmen; 
and the sixth specifies the other general charitable Donations. A 
schedule, or terrier, of the lands and tenements belonging to 
Brown’s Hospital is printed at length. — To these curious, au- 
thentic, and copieus documents, presently succeeds an exhortatton 
to the inhabitants of Stanford, which we hope will not be thrown 
away on them, but which is too copious and of too local a nature 
for us totranscribe. Some farther minutiz also occur, which, how- 
ever pointedly interesting to the Stanfordians, are superfluous to 
the general reader. 

It remains for us to bestow some tribute of approbation on the 
patient research, the courageous independence, and the philan- 
thropic zeal, displayed by the author; and to exhort the leisurely 
residents in other antient towns to compile and publish similar “a 
cords 
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cords of the rights of the poor: since thus they will at once build 
a monument to the beneficence of our forefathers, and open a 
treasury to the wants of our neighbours. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Constant Reader wishes that we would translate any little 
French quotations that are occasionally introduced, because he 
does not know that language. His case is, however, now so rare, 
that it does not appear necessary to make the parade of always 
ene a translation; and our correspondent will surely have no 

ifficulty in finding some acquaintance, young or old, who can in- 
terpret for him. 

We are surprized to learn that, in adverting to our forthcoming 
new General Index, this Constant Reader is not aware of the 
‘existence of the General Index to the whole of the Old Series of 
the Review, which has been so long before the world in three 
volumes 8vo. Our publisher, or any other bookseller, will readily 
=. him with a copy. — Chance, only, we fear can furnish him 
with Vols. 1. 3. and 4. of the Old Series. 





Another Constant Reader (‘ for 26 years’) will see the object of 
his inquiry mentioned in this Number. 





X.Y. Z. will find an account of General Sarrazin’s annotations 
on Pillet’s libel on the English nation, in our Supplemental 
Number now published. 





' Crito is informed that it is our invariable practice to make a 
report of the contents of the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, as they appear; and that our volumes therefore 
furnish a complete notification of all the papers which have been 
printed in those scientific records. 





*,* The ApPENDIx to Vol. Lxxx1. of the Review will appear 
with this Number, and contain reports of a variety of important 
FoREIGN PUBLICATIONS; together with the General Title, Table 
of Contents, and Index to the Volume. 





GENERAL INDEx. 


_ In answer to the numerous inquiries ‘and applications which 
have been made to us, respecting a new GENERAL INDEX, we 
have now to announce that this undertaking, comprizing the whole 
of the New Series of the Monthly Review, to the end of the 
year 1816, is in considerable forwardness, and will probably be put 
to the press in the approaching Spring. The plan of the former 
General Index will be observed: but some improvements will be 
adopted, and greater copiousness of reference be introduced, in 
the way of duplication, so as to render less likely any failure of 
search, It is calculated to form two large volumes in octavo. 


"Mose 





